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Gladys Wimbal put on a record 

that was attuned to her mood— 
a lilting, throbbing piece of Indian 
music. Picking up the gayly colored 
Indian robes and the Mexican serapes 
that supplied the keynote of the fur- 
nishings of the living room, she tripped 
out upon the veranda and tossed them 
over the railing to air. Then she 
swished the mop over the oiled floor, 
stopped to change the record for an- 
other one like it and while waiting for 
the dust to settle seized one of the tom- 
toms, danced out upon the veranda 
and executed a few steps to the accom- 
paniment of phonograph and tom-tom. 

“Gladys, what are you doing ?” called 
Mrs. Wimbal, whom the uproags had 
attracted. 

“Now, mother, you can’t scold me, 
for no tenants are living either on the 
floor above or-the floor below. Oh, 
what a relief to think that our nearest 
neighbor isn’t even within shouting 
distance. Don’t you love it over here, 
mother? Why can’t we raise enough 
money to make at least a first payment 
down? Joe said he would be able to 
help after this year, but I am afraid 
some one else will snatch it up, it’s 
such a bargain.” 

Gladys thumped the tom-tom impa- 
tiently by ‘way of expressing her rebel- 
lious mood. “My, but I do wish I could 
think of a wild lark of some sort to 
amuse the girls. Why should we sit 
down to sew, gossip, eat and do every- 
thing exactly as the other girls do in 
the city ?” 

“My dear, your forethought comes a 
trifle late. Didn’t I hear you say you 
were going to gather some shrubbery 
and wild flowers for decorations? 
Really, Gladys, I can’t understand why 
you let things go to the very last min- 
ute.” There was not so much censure 
as bewilderment in Mrs. Wimbal’s 
words. 

“That will take only a few moments, 
mother. Think of it—only to step from 
your front porch directly upou a side- 
hill trail embowered with huckieberry, 
redwood evergreens, wild iris, colum- 
bine and all the other varieties of 
lovely things! It’s almost tdo good to 
be true!” Gladys thumped the tom- 
tom again and danced airily to the end 
of the veranda. 

Mrs. Wimbal smiled; she knew that 
her daughter would soon reduce chaos 
to order. But as she went about her 
own duties she did not hear the gasp 
of amazement that interrupted the 
thrumming of the tom-tom. 

“An Indian, true as I live!” 

With the Indian drum held high in 
the air, the bright red bandanna dust 
cap knotted round her head, and sur- 
rounded with the bright-colored blan- 
kets and rugs draped over the railing of 
the veranda, Gladys made a striking 
picture. 

It was she that had fascinated the 
Indian who stood in the trail that led 
up the sidehill toward the house. The 
lower part of his body was. screened 
with the boughs of the redwoods and 
the madrofias not fifty feet away from 
the veranda, but Gladys had a full 
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Big Jake was executing a shuffling, jerking series of steps and gyrations 


SOMETHING WILD 


By John H. Hamlin 


view of his bronzed face and the black eyes 
that were staring at her intently. 

“Isn’t that strange ?” she thought. “Perhaps 
he recognizes some of these things, and it gives 
him a homesick feeling or something.” Then 
she giggled. Here she had been wishing for 
something different, even something wild, with 
which to entertain the club girls. The answer 
to her wish was right before her in this stray 
Indian. 

“Now, if I can only interest him with these 
barbaric trappings perhaps I can make a bar- 
gain with him,” she thought. 

She tapped the tom-tom and waved a pink- 
and-green serape invitingly, and the Indian, 
at her unmistakable effort to attract his atten- 
tion, lifted his head, and for a moment Gladys 
was startled at the strange expression of his 
face. It ranged from a mild and dreamy look 
to one of alert and hunted fear. But when 
Gladys became enthusiastic about a thing it 
required more than a mere fleeting change of 
expression in an Indian’s face to disconcert 
her for long. Somewhere she remembered once 
reading that Indians are perpetually hungry. 


“Hello!” she called. “Are you hungry?” 

“Heap hungry,” he replied in genuine In- 
dian gutturals. 

Gladys was pleased at this promising start. 
She leaned far over the railing of the porch 
and, imitating his broken English, addressed 
him in what she supposed was customary 
“Injun” talk. “You sing Injun song, dance 
Injun dance ?” 

“Uh-huh; heap hungry,” the Indian replied 
briefly. 

“Wait,” cried Gladys, running back through 
the French window and rushing pell-mell into 
the kitchen, where her mother was getting 
ready the last of the dainty sandwiches for 
the afternoon’s refreshments. 

“A miracle has happened, mother!” ex- 
claimed the girl breathlessly. “A perfectly 
wonderful Indian has dropped straight from 
the happy hunting grounds plump into our 
wood lot. I’m going to dress him up in those 
Indian trappings, give him a tom-tom and 
have him entertain the club girls with Indian 
songs and dances. Quick! He’s hungry, and 
I’ve got to feed him, or he’s likely to vanish 


as mysteriously as he came. I believe 
he’s starved most to death!” 

“W-what’s that, Gladys! Good gra- 
cious, you’re not thinking of bringing 
an Indian into this house!” exclaimed 
the horrified Mrs. Wimbal. 

“Oh, he’s not a wild Indian, mother. 
He’s just a poor, lost, starved crea- 
ture,” said Gladys, piling a platter with 
sandwiches and slices of cold meat. 
“But the minute I saw how fascinated 
he was with those Navaho rugs, the 
tom-tom and blankets I had an inspi- 
ration. He says he can do Indian songs 
and dances. I couldn’t have asked for 
a more novel way of entertaining the 
club girls.” 

“You think there’s no danger of his 
s-scalping us? We have no men-folk 
round to protect us, you know,” said 
Mrs. Wimbal, only half in jest. She 
had not entirely recovered from the 
shock the news had given her. 

“Goodness, no, mother. Indians are 
not doing those things nowadays,” said 
Gladys, laughing and running out to 
complete her arrangements with the 
redskin. 

He devoured an appalling quantity 
of food, and he would not utter a 
word during the astounding process. 
Gladys stood back and studied him. 
She had had considerable experience 
in amateur dramatics, and she told her- 
self there was much promise in this 
gaunt, coppery fellow. She pictured 
how splendidly the war bonnet would 
set off his prominent nose, how becom- 
ing to his bronze complexion the green, 
yellow and red Navaho blanket would 
be; and with her box of grease paints 
she could have him work marvels with 
his face. She was thrilled through and 
through. 

“T go now,” grunted the Indian, put- 
ting the empty platter down on the 
veranda. 

“No, no,” expostulated Gladys. “Lis- 
ten; I give you money if you stay. 
Sing and dance. Many girls coming this 
afternoon. You stay, I pay you.” 

“Who come?” 

“Girls—my friends.” 

“Man come, too, mebbe ?” 

“No; just girls.” 

“How much ?” asked the Indian. 

“Fifty cents,” said Gladys. 

But the ungrateful Indian shook his 
head, and Gladys was compelled to in- 
crease her offer considerably before he 
would consent to remain. 

“Here, you put on war bonnet, moc- 
casins, take tom-tom,” said Gladys. 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian. “I guess 
mebbe I go.” 

“Wait,” said Gladys. She hurried up 
to her brother’s room and reappeared 
with a slightly worn pair of shoes and 
a discarded suit. “You do what I want, 
I give you these.” 

Although the Indian was not enthu- 
siastic, Gladys finally had her way. She 
had gained her knowledge of Indians 
principally through her reading of fic- 
tion; so the clothes she gave him fer 
his performance were quite in the style 
of the picturesque garb worn by the 
conventional redskin. For his dressing 
quarters she offered him the storeroom, 
a temporary shed built at one end of 
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the back porch, with no more than a thin 
wooden partition between it and the kitchen. 

“Vou dress quick,” Gladys urged him. “Then 
I play Indian piece on this music box, see? 
Then you come out—dance, sing.” 

Without a word the Indian picked up the 
highly colored and much befeathered ward- 
robe and stalked into his dressing room, and 
Gladys clapped her hands and skipped in a 
circle round her mother, who had held aloof 
from the proceedings. 

“T don’t like it at all, Gladys,” she whis- 
pered nervously. “I wish you would give him 
the clothes and the money and let him go.” 

“Nonsense, mother. He is more docile than 
any of our club amateurs.” 

As soon as Gladys heard the shuffling of 
moccasined feet, she put the most barbaric- 
sounding record on the phonograph and 
started the motor. The Indian’s rehearsal of 
native dances was really creditable, and when 
he chanted a weird song Gladys was enrap- 
tured, and even her mother complimented 
him, though from a safe distance. 

“You go sleep in storeroom now. Pretty 
soon when I want you I'll put on this record, 
you sabe? When you hear it you come dance,” 
explained the girl, and her pleasure showed in 
her sparkling eyes and in her prettily flushed 
cheeks. 

“Uh-huh—I heap sleep,” replied the Indian, 
retreating to his dressing room. He was fully 
decked out for his part, and his face was 
daubed and streaked with grease paint. When 
Gladys saw that he was comfortable on the 
old couch in the storeroom she pushed the 
flimsy door shut. 

“Tsn’t he wonderful!” she cried to her 
mother. “Not a whisper of this to the girls! 
I'll clear the living room of rugs and furniture 
and pretend we are going to dance; then I'll 
call them up here on this halfway landing, 
which is a fine gallery for spectators. Then I’ll 
run down and start the phonograph, and, 
oh, won’t they be surprised when my Indian 
breezes in? Just won’t they be!” 

Gladys hurried round, getting in the rugs 
and blankets. She draped them over the mez- 
zanine railing and rearranged the Indian relics 
and curiosities to accentuate the barbaric note 
in the setting for her big act. Then she rushed 
up to her own room to dress. 

By the time she was ready she heard the 
whistle of the train on which her guests were 
arriving. As she emerged from her room she 
was a pretty picture of youth and happiness. 
She sank into an easy-chair to relax; it would 
take the girls ten minutes to walk up from the 
station. She picked up the morning paper, 
which had been delivered hours earlier, but 
which had remained unread on the table. In- 
differently she turned the pages, barely glanc- 
ing at the headlines, for she could not think 
long of anything except the great surprise that 
she had in store for the club girls. 

Just as a gay ripple of laughter floating in 
through the open French windows announced 
the approach of the guests on the winding, 
tree-arched road Gladys’s eyes rested on a 
picture that made her start. It was the face of 
an Indian, and emblazoned in glaring head- 
lines above it was the startling announcement, 
“Indian Convict Escapes from San Quentin 
Prison !” 

A second glance at the photograph, and 
Gladys knew who her actor was. He was “Big 
Jake,” the notorious Washoe Indian, formerly 
of a “Wild West show”; and his tribal name 
was Ha-za-bok. His villainous career had re- 
ceived a check when he had killed one of his 
own tribesmen who had also been a member 
of the show. 

A cold chill settled along Gladys’s spine as 
she skimmed through the sensational report. 
Big Jake had been at large for forty-eight 
hours, and the paper said that, since a cordon 
of guards had prevented his going far, he was 
probably hiding in the thick underbrush of 
the Marin Hills. The last paragraph men- 
tioned that a liberal reward was offered for 
his capture. 

Gladys sat huddled limp in her ‘chair; the 
paper slid to the floor. She clamped her teeth 
over her lips; she wanted to scream. She dared 
not tell her mother, for that would precipitate 
a panic. Was there a single one of the club 
girls to whom she could appeal for help? Beth 
Donaldson, Claire Weston—the names flashed 
through her mind. No; she must not give one 
of them an inkling that she had enticed an 
escaped convict, an Indian murderer, under 
the same rooftree that was to shelter them for 
a hospitable afternoon. She shuddered. On the 
path she heard the faint patter of footsteps, 
a feminine hail and the soft echo of girlish 
laughter. 

“Oh, if Joe were only here!” she exclaimed 
almost hysterically. “He’d know just what to 
do.” But her brother -was away on business. 
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“Gladys, the girls are here!” Mrs. Wimbal 
called down from her room. 

With her heart in a flutter Gladys jumped 
from her chair; but, quickly recovering her 
poise, she snatched the paper off the floor and 
hid it behind a couch as she went to the open 
French windows. 

She met the girls as they trooped up the 
front steps. There were eight of them, and 
each one was praising the country, the wooded 
grounds and the artistic appearance of the 
house. 

“Tt’s such a romantic spot, Gladys,” cried 
Beth Donaldson. “Just the sort of place you 
should be happy in.” 

“Tt certainly looks wild, Gladys!” exclaimed 
Claire Weston. “Is it far enough from the city 
to suit you?” 

“And, oh, look at the view from this 
porch!” said Doris Vernon. “Tell me, Gladys, 
is that San Quentin Prison away over there ?” 

“Yes,” replied Gladys, with a queer sinking 
sensation. 

She greeted the girls cordially and, ushering 
them into the big living room, tried to look 
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gratified when they raved about the stunning 
effect of the Navaho blankets, the rugs and 
the various other Indian objects. 

“O Gladys, what an ideal arrangement for 
a play!” said Jane Mercer. “That cunning 
gallery is too dear for anything! And what a 
splendid big room!” 

While the girls were gushing over the place, 
admiring the nooks and corners and running 
to the windows for a peep at the extensive 
view, Gladys was thinking hard. At last she 
got the girls started upstairs, where her mother 
welcomed them and helped them to remove 
their wraps. Gladys’ managed to slip away 
from the chattering group, but with her hand 
on the knob of the kitchen door she came to 
a sudden halt. She had decided to telephone 
to the constable of the village, but now she 
realized that the telephone, which had been 
installed in a hurry, was temporarily fastened 
to the kitchen wall next to the storeroom. 
Her unwelcome entertainer would be able to 
overhear every word she spoke into the 
transmitter. 

“T’ll go tell the wicked creature I’ve changed 
my plans, and that he can take the shoes and 
the suit and leave the premises at once,” she 
thought. But she hesitated, and then for the 
first time she thought of the reward offered 
for his capture. “Why—why,” she gasped, 
“there’s the first payment on this lovely place! 
I wonder—oh, let me think.” 

But there was no time to think; her guests 
were descending the stairs. As their hostess 
she could not neglect them, and above every- 
thing else she must keep them as well as her 
mother in ignorance of Big Jake’s frightful 
character. 

“If there were only a lock on that store- 
room door!” Gladys thought while she was 
showing the club girls over the premises. “But 
even with the door locked he could break 
down those flimsy walls.” 

After they had strolled round the place all 
they wished they went to the living room and, 
finding comfortable chairs, proceeded to get 
out their sewing and embroidery. Gladvs ex- 
cused herself on the pretext of attending to 


refreshments. Once out of the room she tip- 
toed to the back porch, went down the steps 
and fled through the trees toward the nearest 
neighbor’s house. From there she would tele- 
phone to San Quentin. The prison was not 
more than five miles away, and the authori- 
ties should be able to dispatch guards by 
automobile within half an hour at the most. 

Reaching the neighbor’s cottage, she punched 
the electric bell vigorously. There was no 
response. She ran round to the back door and 
knocked long and lustily. Still getting no 
results, she tried the knob. It turned, and she 
pushed open the door; without a moment’s 
hesitation she entered and explored the inte- 
rior until she found the telephone. 

It seemed ages before central connected her 
with San Quentin and she could get the 
proper person on the wire. 

“Please send some one over here right 
away,” she began excitedly. “This is Gladys 
Wimbal speaking. I’m giving a party, and I’ve 
caught Big Jake —” 

“You’re who? You’ve caught what?” asked 
a stern voice at the other end of the line. 


He devoured an appalling quantity 
of food 


“Oh, hurry, please. I live in Corte Madera 
—right across the marsh from you—in that 
shingled house on Madrofia Drive. I’ve got 
Big Jake in our storeroom, and there’s a 
houseful of girls here. Send your men after 
him at once —’ 

“We'll be there double-quick!” Gladys 
heard the receiver snap on its hook at the 
other end of the line and gave a sigh of relief. 

She tarried just long enough for a second 
breath, then started for home on the run. 
When she ducked under the sweeping branches 
of the oak trees that arched the entrance to 
her own yard she heard the barbaric strains 
of the record she had left on the phonograph. 
“Oh, good gracious! That’s the Indian’s cue 
to perform! He’ll scare them to death!” 

She fairly flew along the walk and dashed 
up the front steps of the veranda with the 
speed of a small tornado. But before she 
reached the top little shrieks of astonishment 
issued from the windows and the doors. 
Breathlessly she hurried on to the nearest 
entrance to the living room and stood trans- 
fixed at the scene in front of her. The club 
girls had clustered round her mother in one 
corner of the big room, and Gladys divined 
rather than saw the bits of sewing and em- 
broidery scattered here and there on the floor 
where they had dropped them in their stam- 
pede to the far corner. 

With dramatic instinct Big Jake was exe- 
cuting a shuffling, jerking series of steps and 
gyrations in the middle of the room, beating 
his tom-tom savagely and keeping time with 
the throbbing music. The feathers of the war 
bonnet bobbed and quivered at his every 
movement; the gaudily striped Navaho blan- 
ket swished violently round his knees and his 
shoulders; his arms swayed. rhythmically to 
the throbbing of the tom-tom. 

Gladys had not dreamed that her after- 
noon’s entertainment was going to be so 
completely thrilling. She sidled over to the 
horrified group of spectators, smiled as nat- 
urally as she could and whispered to her 
mother, “How did it happen?” 

“One of the girls wanted some music and 
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started the machine going,” replied Mrs. 
Wimbal unsteadily. “Why, we were fright- 
ened almost to death, Gladys, when that 
awful Indian swooped in with a horrid yell. 
I had a dreadful time explaining. Didn’t I, 
girls?” 

“T should say so, but he is a striking- 
looking creature,” gasped Beth Donaldson. 
“Aren’t you clever to think of it, Gladys?” 

“Where in the world did you get him?” 
inquired Claire Weston, still several shades 
paler than was natural for her. 

“QO Gladys, how do you ever manage to 
get up such novel stunts?” cried some one 
else. 

Gladys’s reply was merely a funny little 
choking noise in her throat, for the dance 
had ended, and Big Jake was glowering at 
her in a terrifying fashion. 

“You sing now,” she said, stepping over 
to the phonograph and nonchalantly changing 
the record. 

“Give me money—clothes. I go now,” 
said the Indian. 

“No; you sing first,” insisted Gladys, 
meeting his scowl without flinching. “After 
that I give you clothes, money.” She started 
the music and nodded to Big Jake. 

A faint clapping of hands appealed to the 
Indian’s vanity, and he yielded. The weird 
strains of his native chants fascinated the 
guests, but Gladys had a hard struggle to 
keep her eyes from straying toward the gray 
bulk of San Quentin in the distance. She won- 
dered whether her knowledge of the Indian’s 
desperate character made her see a sinister 
light in his beady eyes. Would she be able to 
keep him there until the automobile arrived? 

The Indian had finished his second chant 
and was again glaring at her threateningly. 
Though the guests applauded him, he paid 
no heed to their clamor for more. Gladys 
glanced at her watch. Twenty minutes had 
passes] since she had telephoned to San Quen- 
tin. The Indian was muttering and frowning 
impatiently. 

“Excuse me, girls,” said Gladys, “my 
artist is temperamental. I’m going to feed 
him to keep him in a good humor!” She 
turned to Big Jake. “Come. You hungry? 
Yes?” 


He followed her into the kitchen, and she 
got out her largest and most beautifully 
frosted cake and placed it on the table. She 
drew up a chair for him. “Here, you sit 
down.” 

“Ugh!” He grunted his approval. 

“You eat all,” she said as she cut the cake 
into four pieces and pushed ‘the plate directly 
under his nose. 

Without further urging he began to eat, 
and Gladys’s heart sank in dismay as she 
looked wistfully at the two remaining cakes 
that she had baked especially for the club 
girls. Would she have to gorge the Indian on 
them too before the guards arrived? She lis- 
tened attentively so as to catch the slightest 
sound, and after the fourth quarter of the 
cake had disappeared she thought she heard 
the chug of a motor. With a groan of mingled 
relief and protest she took down the second 
cake, cut it and placed it in front of the In- 
dian. Then she slipped out of the kitchen door 
and round the corner of the house just as the 
automobile veered in under the branches of 
the oak tree. She waved her arms frantically, 
and the men saw her. She motioned them to 
hurry. 

Without wasting words in unnecessary ex- 
planations she took the lead, and they entered 
the kitchen just in time to see Big Jake grab 
the last wedge of the second cake. 

One quick glance at the armed guards was 
enough for the Indian. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders submissively, bolted the piece of cake and 
got to his feet. “Ugh!” he grunted, glaring 
wickedly at Gladys. “Heap smart squaw!” 

“You sure hit his weak spot, miss,” said one 
of the guards. “Big Jake’d swap his soul for 
cake or pie.” 

If Mrs. Wimbal had not come into the 
kitchen at that moment Big Jake’s exit would 
probably have taken place without undue 
commotion. But Mrs. Wimbal uttered a shriek 
of alarm, and the club girls flocked to the 
door. Then of course Gladys had to explain 
everything from start to finish. 

“Oh, and you say there’s a reward, Gladys?” 
came the trembling query from Claire Weston 

“Is there?” said one of the guards, grin- 
ning. “Say, this is sure your lucky day, Mis: 
Wimbal.” 

There was not a dull moment during th 
rest of the afternoon, and naturally Glady 
was the heroine of the hour. 

“But I certainly must admit that I never. 
never in my life, dreamed that my entertain 
ment would turn out quite so wild as it did,” 
she said with a little shudder of relief, 
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@y Edna Turpin 


Chapter Four. Page pleads for Jimps 





AGE gave a shrill scream. “Shet yore 
mouth,” the man said quickly. “Ef you 
yell ag’in I'll blow yore brains out.” 

Terrified into silence, Page stood staring at 
him. He was a tall, thin, wiry old man with 
sand-colored face and hair and with pale 
blue, merciless eyes. 

Jimps, after one quick glance at the moun- 
tain side, had abruptly turned his face away. 
“What you want?” he asked in a low, cau- 
tious voice. 

The man replied with another question. 
“What you doin’ here?” 

“Jest goin’ up Fallin’ Water to Laurel Run 
path,” said Jimps. 

The man looked him over and turned 
ree ad to Page. “What you come this way 
for 


“We—we were just out walking.” 

“Walkin’ whar? Whar was you goin’ ?” 

“Just taking a walk—to see pretty things 
along the stream.” 

“She’s lyin’,” the old man said, raising his 
voice a little. 

“Cer’n’y she is.” The speaker, a heavy-set, 
red-faced young man with a gun in his hand, 
came out of the bushes. 

It seemed incredible to them that anyone 
should go walking merely for the pleasure 
of it. To them walking necessarily implied a 
destination and an errand. 

“Them revenuers done got mighty crafty, 
pap,” the younger man went on. “I reckon 
they sent this gal out to git evidence, an’ 
they’re aimin’ to take us jest as we’re ready 
to move our still.” 

“They ain’t goin’ to git us. We'll fix the 
cubs so they won’t tote no news.” The old 
man fingered his gun and glanced at the 
wilderness of rocks. 

“Naw, pap, that won’t do. A killin’ makes 
too big a search. Folks would hunt the moun- 
tains for this gal, and they’d cross the line an’ 
comb West Virginia to find us. I don’t want 
to be mixed up in no useless killin’s.” 

“T reckon you’re right, Sam —” 

“Don’t be callin’ names,” the other man 
interjected sharply. 

“Tt do seem to hurt a young fellow’s rec- 
ommendations nowadays to do a killin’. I 
reckon you’re right. But what are we goin’ to 
do with them brats?” 

“S’pose they sw’ar —” began Sam, turning 
toward Page and Jimps. 

“We will; oh, we will! We’ll swear never, 
never to tell about seeing you!” Page ex- 
claimed eagerly. 

The old man laughed harshly. “Shucks! 
What’s thar word worth? Naw, we can’t let 
’em go. Ef we don’t shoot ’em —” 

The man called Sam said something in an 
undertone. Even Jimps’s alert ears could catch 
only occasional words—‘“hollow,” “hour,” 
“fasten.” “And it'll be a time ’fore folks find 
’em thar,” the fellow added, raising his voice 
a little. “By then we won’t be hereabouts.” 

“We-ell,” the old man agreed reluctantly. 
“But it’s a heap more trouble.” 

“It’s the best way,” said Sam. “You stay 
here, pap, an’ keep ’em covered whiles I speak 
to Bill. Time we git back Bill’ll have that 
wagon wheel fixed, and we'll get our moun- 
tain dew across the line to-night.” 

He turned back to the thicket, and Page, 
gazing through the foliage, caught a glimpse 
of a sullen, fierce face. 

“O Jimps!” she gasped. “Look ! That man!” 

But Jimps did not move. After his first 
glance into the thicket he had kept his back 
to the still. 

After a muttered conversation with the 
man in the thicket Sam came back. “I'll take 
the lead,” he said. “I been thar, an’ I know 
the way.” 

“All right,” said the old man. ‘The gal can 
come next an’ then the boy. I'll be behind 
with old squirrel-barker.” He smiled and 
patted his gun. 

_ They left the path beside the stream and 
followed a steep, rough trail up Way High 
‘fountain. Page went stumbling along, so 
t.iserable and frightened that she took no 
heed of her steps; time and again she slipped 
and almost fell. Were those awful men driv- 
ing her and Jimps to some more remote place 
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to murder them? Perhaps that old villain 
was even now taking aim. She glanced back. 

Though the old man had his gun at the 
ready, he was paying no attention to her ex- 
cept to hurl an oath at her when she delayed 
him by stumbling. He was watching Jimps 
closely. 

“Don’t you break that limb,” he said 
sharply as the boy caught a chestnut bough. 
“You broke one back thar. Don’t you do that 
ag’in. Keep back yore shirt sleeve from tearin’ 
on them locusts!” he cried a minuté later. 

Presently the trail led along the top of a 
rock that sloped steeply down for fifty or 
sixty feet and that ended in a thicket of 
locusts. The old man uttered a fierce oath 
and thrust the muzzle of his gun against 
Jimps’s head. “If you roll down that rock, 
T’ll shoot you ’fore you hit the bottom—an’ 
the gal, too.” 

“How you know what I was thinkin’ ?” the 
boy blurted out. j 

“Stop thar a minute, Sam, an’ harken to 
me,” called the old man. “ ’Twon’t do to shet 
the two o’ them up together like you was 
plannin’. This boy’s slier’n a old red fox. He’d 
git out any crack whar smoke could go. You 
wait a minute, an’ I’ll deathlock him an’ leave 
him here.” 

“Deathlock him ?” 

“Yes. It’s an Injun trick,” explained the old 
man. “My gran’pappy showed it to me. When 
he was a boy he seen it in the corpse bones 
that Injuns left.” 

“What!” exclaimed Sam. 

“Yes, suh! The Shawnees come on a settle- 
ment nigh whar he lived and massacreed some 
folks an’ carried off some an’ left some death- 
locked. Gran’pappy’s folks didn’t know about 
it till next spring. Thar wa’n’t much passin’ 
twixen settlements in winter. They found the 
folkses’ bones thar by the trees whar the 
Injuns put ’em. Uh, you don’t git away from 
a deathlock !” 

He laid down his gun, caught Jimps in a 
grip of steel and pushed him against a sapling 
a little removed from other trees. Holding 
Jimps’s shoulder with one hand, he bent 
down and with a quick movement pulled the 
boy’s feet behind the tree and twisted one 
ankle under the other. Then he pushed him 
to a sitting posture. 

“Won’t he wiggle himself loose or pull out 
with his hands?” asked Sam. 

“Thar ain’t no way he can h’ist himself, an’ 
his hands ain’t no use to him,” answered the 
old man. “Go on with the gal. The boy’ll stay 
thar till judgment day ef we don’t turn him 
loose.” 

“Hadn’t you better gag him?” asked Sam. 

“Gag him? What fur? Bill says thar ain’t 
been a track but his’n on this mountain for 
a dozen year. We'll be back in a hour or so. 
Let the cub yell his heart out. Git on, you 

al!” 


“OQ Jimps! Jimps! Don’t leave him there!” 
cried Page, stretching out her hands. “It’s all 
my fault. I asked him to come with me. Oh, 
do let him loose!” 

“You shet up an’ go on peart, or I’ll death- 
lock you to the next tree,” said the old man, 
prodding her shoulder with the muzzle of his 
gun. 

“?Tain’t no use to cry,” said Jimps; “and 
*tain’t no use to beg. You’re jest worsenin’ 
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**You git on,’’ said the old man, ‘‘ or I'll —’’ 


things. Go on an’ leave me be.” His face was 
pale and drawn with pain, but he would not 
give way in front of his tormentors. 

“O Jimps! Jimps!” Page sobbed. 

“You git on,” said the old man, “or I’ll —” 
He turned to his companion. “Ain’t no sense 
in wastin’ all this time with her.” 

Sam shook his head. “We can’t go nowhar 
till Bill fixes that wagon,” he said. “It’s safeter 
to have her whar they’ll hunt for her a long 
time. But, gal, you better not worry us too 
much,” he said with ominous emphasis. “You 
better go on.” 

And Page went on—on up the steep, rough 
trail until she was so weary that it seemed 
that every panting breath, every faltering 
step would be her last; on along the rocky 
ridge of Way High Mountain; on down the 
rugged, lonely western slope; on until they 
came to Rocky Hollow and approached a 
cabin. 

There was something peculiarly forlorn and 
gloomy about the place. The clearing was 
overgrown with weeds. The cabin was small 
and as securely built as a blockhouse. The 
walls were made of chestnut logs, well chinked 
and daubed; at one end there was a rough 
chimney of rock; on one side there were a 
stoutly shuttered window and a heavy door 
fastened with a padlock. 

“We ought to have took that right-hand 
path,” said Sam. “We was to go to the upper 
cabin; that’s what Bill said. It’s empty. He 
said for us to fasten ’em in thar. But that’s a 
good mile up the hollow. Let’s leave her here. 
Bill can do what he chooses with her when he 
gits home.” 

“The door’s locked,” said the old man. 

“T know whar the key is,” replied Sam. 

He went round the corner, returned with a 
key and unlocked and opened the door. The 
cabin was dark and musty. 

“Git in!” the old man said to Page. 

“Oh, don’t put me in that awful place!” she 
exclaimed. 

He caught her roughly by the shoulder and 
thrust her over the threshold. “We better tie 
her hands,” he said. “Here! This’ll do.” 

He jerked Page’s handkerchief out of the 
pocket of her blouse, drew her arms behind 
her and fastened her wrists together. The 
light from the open door shone on a string of 
red peppers hanging on a wooden peg on the 
opposite wall. The old man unfastened Page’s 
belt, wrapped it round her manacled arms 
and then buckled it again and threw the loop 
over the peg. 

While he was doing so he gave his com- 
panion a contemptuous. side glance. “She’ll 
stay here till Bill comes,” he said, “an’ he’ll 
do what he chooses. He ain’t no mush-hearted 
baby, Bill ain’t. He’s a cutthroatin’ old go- 
rilla, he is.” 

“You're an old gorilla yoreself,” grumbled 
S 


am. 

“Me! I’m a lamb to Bill, I am that. Come 
on. We done wasted too much time, crossin’ 
this mountain.” ; 

“Don’t leave me here!” Page pleaded. “Oh, 
let me loose! I won’t tell on you. I'll do any- 
thing you say. My father’ll pay you all the 
money he has. Please, please Jet me out!” 

“Bill will settle with you,” said the old 
man, turning away from her. “He ain’t afeard. 
He’s cheated the hangman onct a’ready.” 
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The door slammed and the key 
grated in the rusty lock. 

“Oh, let me out!” Page implored. 
“Do let me out!” 

They would, they must, open the 
door and release her! She held her 
breath to listen for an answer to her 
cries, but she heard only retreating 
footsteps and harsh voices dying away 
in the distance. 

Then she almost went frantic with 
terror and despair. She screamed at the 
top of her voice; she strained against 
her bonds into they cut into her wrists. 
Spent at last, she stood still, almost 
too dazed and weak to hold herself up. 

Dimly and by degrees she made out 
one detail of her prison after another. 
It was a small square room. The walls 
were of logs with the bark left on 
them, but the cracks were closely 
chinked and daubed. A little light crept 
through a crevice under the door, and 
a little filtered down the chimney; a 
sunbeam danced through a knot hole 
in the window shutter. The furniture 
was of the simplest—a bed covered 
with a ragged patchwork quilt, two 
chairs, or stools, made of hewn logs 
with sticks for legs, a table of the same 
rude construction propped against the 
wall between the fireplace and the win- 
dow. Everything was dingy and squalid. 

Penned in that place, she was to 
await the coming of the man they 
called “Bill.” There flashed before her mind’s 
eye the wild, fierce face she had seen near the 
still. That must be Bill. There could be no 
doubt of it. 4 

The sunbeam, full of dancing golden motes, 
flickering through the knot hole caught her 
eyes and reminded her of Jimps. She had a 
swift vision of him as he had stood tiptoe, 
with radiant face, rivaling with his clear 
notes the melody of the wood thrush; and 
then she saw him cruelly confined with his 
face pale and distorted with agony. 

Suddenly from somewhere in the room 
came a sharp cry: “E-e-i-i-i-i!” 

What was it? Where did it come from? 
Breathless and rigid, Page stood listening, but 
she heard only the rustlings and chirpings 
and twitterings of the birds and the squirrels 
outdoors. Then there was another sound, a 
little rustling noise like the slow, cautious 
movement of a living thing. It came from 
under the table where there was a pile of dry 
grass and leaves and some rags. There was 
something alive, something that was watching 
her stealthily and intently. 

Several dreadful minutes passed. At first 
she saw nothing except the pile of rubbish. 
There was a slow, hesitating movement. Then 
she saw a child’s face shining out from the 
loom! 

“What—who are you?” Page asked bro- 
kenly. 

The face dropped down into the rubbish, 
and she heard a frightened cry. 

“Oh! It is a child, poor little thing! I didn’t 
mean to frighten you,” said Page. “Come out 
here and let mie see you. You needn’t be afraid 
of me. I won’t hurt you. I couldn’t if I 
wanted to.” 

She called and pleaded and coaxed, but the 
child would not budge from under the table; 
nor would it even raise its face. Not until 
long after Page had given up trying to make 
friends did it move again. Then it fixed its 
eyes upon her with a wide, vacant stare. 

Presently the child—Page saw that he was 
a little fellow five or six years old, clad in a 
coarse, dingy blue suit—crept from under the 
table. With slow, hesitating movements and 
sidelong glances at her, he went to an old bag 
in the middle of the room. He must have 
been sitting there when the men came with 
Page, for there were his toys, two or three 
rough limestone crystals that he turned round 
so as to catch the faint light and that he 
pounded on the floor and beat together, 
laughing at the noise they made like a baby 
with a rattle. 

After a while he stopped playing and sat 
rocking himself back and forth while he held 
his head with both hands. 

“Me hurt! Hurt!” he whimpered over and 
over. 

“What hurts, poor dear?” asked Page. “Is 
your head aching ? Is —” 

If she had screamed, the child could not 
have scuttled away quicker. He dug himself 
into the rubbish under the table, and the only 
sign that he heard Page’s coaxing calls was 
the rustling of the grass and the leaves under 
his quivering body. In trying to comfort him 
Page forgot her own woes. It was heartbreak- 
ing to see such fright in so small a child. 

“You poor little dear! Don’t be afraid of 
me. Oh, I’m so sorry! If I could only get 
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there and take you in my arms! Oh, won't 
you stop being scared and speak to me?” 

At last she gave up. And then a long time 
passed before the child, muttering to himself, 
gained courage to come out. Glancing timidly 
and furtively at Page and keeping as far as 
possible from her, he sidled to the door. He 
ran his little thin finger up and down along 
the chink of light under it; then he clutched 
at the patch of sunlight that came through 
the knot hole in the shutter. Page would not 
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persecute him by speaking again; and pres- 
ently she forgot him in fearful thoughts about 
Jimps and herself. 

The afternoon was waning now; the light 
no longer came dancing through the knot 
hole. The sun had dropped behind the moun- 
tain, bringing an early twilight to the hollow 
and a deeper gloom to the dreary hovel. The 
child, huddled down in a little heap on the old 
bag, had fallen asleep. 

All Page’s pain and terror swept into a 


great wave of misery. Tears streamed down 
her cheeks. She did not notice the child, or 
see that he had awakened and started to his 
feet. For a while he stood there quivering; 
then for the first time he spoke. 

“Brat be good. Brat be good.” He repeated 
the words over and over. 

Page, sobbing as if her heart would break, 
did not hear the child’s soft, halting speech. 
He stood a while gazing at her. Then he 
crept toward her. Presently she felt a soft, 
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uncertain touch on her elbow, and a falter- 
ing voice said, “Be good, girl! Be good!” 

She caught ‘her breath and looked through 
her tears down on the pale little face. “Oh, 
you darling!” she said. 

When she spoke the child darted under the 
table. While she was trying to get him to 
come back she heard a noise outside. Was it 
a crackling twig, a rustling bough, an insect’s 
chirping ? No! She-heard footsteps and voices. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


MR. BAXTERS CHECKS (vy Ramsey Benson 


EN Arthur Chick went to work for 
the bank he had no sooner taken his 
place in the cage where he was to assist 

Farnham, the paying teller, than he spied the 
sawed-off shotgun that hung ready at hand 
under the counter. At once he began to imag- 
ime bandits’ raiding the place. Of course the 
gun was there to foil any attempt to rob the 
bank. 

Tastes in visions differ. Not everyone would 
enjoy the thought of bandits’ attacking him; 
but Chick, though perhaps he did not go so 
far as to think he should enjoy it, found the 
idea by no means unwelcome, and he made 
up his mind that, if there ever was a raid, he 
would be the first man to reach the gun. 
Round that vision other visions clustered, of 
which the one that Chick liked most to think 
of was that of himself standing before the 
board of directors while the president in 
glowing terms recounted his heroic exploit. 

The way the fellows at the bank treated 
him made him eager to show his courage. He 
had first signed himself A. D. Chick, but by a 
not uncommon inversion his name went on 
the pay rolls as Chick, A. D., and no sooner 
did the fellows notice it than they began to 
call him Chickadee. The nickname smacked of 
disrespect ; it showed that he was not being 
taken seriously. 

No one called him Chickadee so often as 
Farnham, and in no one’s mouth was the 
nickname so hard to bear. Though Chick was 
officially subject to Farnham and bound to be 
polite to him, he felt no respect for the man. 
He was convinced that the teller, though effi- 
cient, was a man of weak character. “He’d 
throw up his hands the first thing!” Chick 
reflected contemptuously, though the thought 
gave him a certain amount of comfort. 

The bank had its queer customers, but none 
was queerer than old Hector Baxter, a retired 
lumberman who had made a good deal of 
money out of pine. His education was limited. 
Indeed, he could hardly write more than 
the rude scrawl that passed for his name. The 
bank took care of his money for him. The 
income from his extensive investments was 
paid directly to his account, and whenever he 
wanted money he scribbled off a check at the 
desk in the lobby and presented it for pay- 
ment. That was a safe practice, for it meant 
that he had no checks floating round for 
unscrupulous persons to tamper with. Every 
check passed directly from his hand into the 
bank, and there it stayed until it came back 
to him in the regular course. 

Baxter had, however, an odd way of making 
out a check. Since writing was hard for him, 
he dispensed with it as far as he could; he 
never wrote out the amount of money he 
wanted, but indicated it merely with a figure 
or two dashed down after the dollar sign. At 
intervals the bank would balance his account, 
and the paying teller would return him the 
checks that had been paid since the last bal- 
ance. The first day that Chick was in the tel- 
ler’s cage he saw Farnham push a bunch of 
canceled checks through the wicket to Baxter, 
and saw Baxter throw them into the waste- 
basket without so much as glancing at them. 
Moreover, Baxter carried no check book of 
his own, but. invariably used the blanks laid 
out on the desk in the lobby for the conven- 
ience of occasional customers. No stubs. went 
with them. In short, he kept no record. 

Chick had his definite duties, and spying on 
Farnham was not one of them; but the teller’s 
cage was a small world, and Chick could not 
help seeing things. Few of them were things 
that mattered, however, and still fewer were 
things that reflected discredit on anyone. 
Most of them were mere straws that might or 
might not show how the wind blew. The first 
sign he detected that Farnham was dabbling 
in wheat was. no more than the deep interest 
he took in the financial page of the morning 


_ paper. Of course there was nothing wrong in 


his reading the financial news; nevertheless it 
struck Chick as singular that the teller should 
be so greatly absorbed in it from day to day. 

Though Chick was not there to pry, he was 


a 
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Finally he slipped the check from under 
the papers 


not obliged to shut his eyes. Before long he 
detected a shade of anxiety in Farnham’s face. 
It roused his curiosity. He looked at the 
account of the wheat market on the financial 
page and discovered what he had expected to 
discover—that the price of wheat was going 
down. He watched and saw the price sag day 
by day—on the whole steadily, though now 
and then it rose. The rises helped to confirm 
his suspicion that Farnham was gambling, for 
the teller’s face was as sensitive as a barom- 
eter; with every rise in the price of wheat the 
anxiety that shaded it lifted perceptibly. Some 
days when the rise was sharp the teller fairly 
beamed. 

One day a letter came to Farnham by spe- 
cial delivery. He signed the receipt for it with 
a quaking hand and panting breath. Then he 
ripped the letter open, and as he read it his 
face turned gray. Pulling himself together, he 
went on with his work, but it was plain that 
he had had a severe shock. Chick had not 
much doubt what the matter was. The en- 
velope of the letter fell where he could easily 
read the address printed in the corner; it was 
the address of a firm of brokers. He could 
easily guess that Farnham had been buying 
wheat on a margin and that the margins had 
been wiped out. 

Thereafter the paying teller had the hag- 
gard look of a man who cannot sleep. Chick’s 
disdain of him began to soften into pity. The 
teller did not stop calling him Chickadee, but 
for some reason the affront no longer seemed 
to rankle. He was sorry for Farnham’s bad 


luck, and wished that he could help him. But 
he could think of nothing that he could do. 
He had no money ta offer him and could give 
him no advice. So he let the matter rest. 

Then something happened that put an en- 
tirely new face on the situation. One day old 
Hector Baxter cashed a check for ten dollars. 
Whenever a check was paid over the counter 
the teller’s duty was to stamp it at once and 
file it away on a spindle; yet Chick noticed 
that Farnham neither stamped Baxter’s check 
nor filed it, but furtively shoved it out of 
sight under some papers. He also noticed that 
the teller looked unusually worried. His face 
was flushed, and his forehead was so moist 
that he had to mop it with his handkerchief. 
Finally he slipped the check from under the 
papers, stamped it in the usual way and 
thrust it on the spindle. 

Hector Baxter in his vigorous old age 
amused himself by farming in a small way. 
He was milking his cows by the light of a 
lantern when Chick found him that night. He 
was in rather a jolly mood and was whistling 
a gay tune as he worked. Chick had not 
expected that the old man would remember 
him; but Baxter held up the lantern and then 
smiled. “I never forget a face,” he declared. 
“You're the boy at the bank. What can I do 
for you?” 

“More than you think, Mr. Baxter,” Chick 
replied. “You have been doing.me a great 
wrong, and I’ve come out here to talk with 
you about it.” 

“T don’t mean to do any man a wrong, my 
boy.” 

“T am sure of that, Mr. Baxter. That’s why 
I have come to you.” 

“Well, let’s hear what it’s about.” 

“Tt’s about the way you write your checks, 
Mr. Baxter. Let me show you.” 

Chick picked up the lantern and set it on a 
low workbench against the wall of the barn. 
He had brought a blank check book with him, 
and, having spread it open on the rough 
boards, he took his pencil and wrote out a 
check for ten dollars much after Baxter’s 
fashion, but omitted the signature. 

“Now, watch me, Mr. Baxter,” he said and 
thereupon set the figure one between the 
dollar sign and the ten, so that the check 
called not for ten but for one hundred and 
ten dollars. 

The old man stared at the scrap of paper, 
but said nothing. 

“You cashed a check just like that at the 
bank to-day,” Chick reminded him. “You 
handed it in over the counter where I work. 
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For several hours that check was in the cage 
right where I could reach it, and if I had 
chosen to put another figure one into the 
amount and slip one hundred dollars into my 
pocket who would be the wiser? I should be 
stealing the hundred dollars from you, but 
would you ever know a thing about it ?” 

The old man was staring at Chick now. “I 
trust the bank,” he mumbled uncertainly. 

“F understand that; but would the bank 
know anything about it ?” Chick demanded. 

Baxter was silent. 

“No, sir; no one would know!” Chick 
insisted. “E might rob you of thousands of 
dollars in just that way and never be caught. 
You write your checks in such a manner that 
it’s no trick at all to raise them; you never 
fill out any stubs, and when the checks come 
back to you you throw them away without 
looking at them. In short, Mr. Baxter, you 
are doing everything you can to make it easy 
for me to steal. Is it fair?” 

“T never thought of it,” Baxter protested. 

“Certainly not. Nevertheless, it’s a fact that 
you are putting temptation in my way, and I 
ask you to stop it.” 

“Well, my lad, that sounds reasonable. 
What am I to do about it?” 

“Why don’t you write your checks prop- 
erly? Is it because you don’t know how, or 
because it’s too much trouble?” 

“Mostly because it’s too much trouble, I 
guess, though it’s a fact that I don’t know a 
great deal about such things. If I knew more 
about them it wouldn’t be so hard to do the 
thing right.” 

“T can very soon show you how to write a 
check, but if you prefer I'll agree to write it 
for you whenever you come to the bank for 
money. I'll fill it out, and you'll need only to 
sign it. You can call on me, or you can call on 
Mr. Farnham, the teller. If he isn’t too busy 
with something else, I’m sure he’d be glad to 
write your check for you.” 

Baxter straightened up and burst out laugh- 
ing. “I’ll have to tell Blair about you—I cer- 
tainly shall!” he chuckled. 

Chick knew that he meant Alexander Ham- 
ilton Blair, the president of the bank. Beyond 
a doubt there would be glory in it for the 
clerk if the old man should tell the president, 
and glory was something that Chick thirsted 
for. Yet he hesitated. If the president knew as 
much as that he could find out more, and 
Chick was thinking of Farnham. 

“No, I’d rather you wouldn’t,” he answered 
after a long pause. 

“He’d be proud to know he’s got such a 


- sensible lad working for him,” said Baxter. 


“I’m glad you think I’m sensible, Mr. Bax- 
ter, but I believe I'll ask you not to tell 
anyone,” Chick persisted. 

“Oh, very well, just as you like,” replied the 
old man, still chuckling. 

In the course of a day or two when Baxter 
came into the bank again the sight of him 
affected Farnham in an extraordinary manner. 
He acted as if he had seen a ghost. The color 
drained out of his face, his eyes glittered with 
a wild light, and when the old man, instead 
of crossing over to the desk to write his check 
as usual, walked right up to the window the 
teller looked as if he should faint. 

Baxter always had a bluff and hearty way 
with him. “I want you to write me a check 
for fifty dollars—you or the lad yon,” he 
announced briskly, quite as if that were his 
usual procedure. 

Farnham straightened and then smiled. 
“Certainly, Mr. Baxter,” he replied. “Chick- 
adee,” he called, “will you draw Mr. Baxter 
a check for fifty dollars?” 

“Pm no hand to write; I never had much 
chance to learn,” the old man admitted apolo- 
getically. 

“We’re here to lend any assistance we can.” 
Farnham assured him, and, though his words 
seemed commonplace, for Chick they were 
packed with meaning. 

Farnham was a changed man from that 
day. Probably no one except Chick noticed 


- the difference, but it was apparent enough ‘o 
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him. He felt highly pleased when the teller, 
picking up the newspaper morning after morn- 
ing, passed by the markets and spent the few 
minutes he could spare before the bank opened 
in poring over the baseball scores. 

Chick has never been sorry. The sawed-off 
shotgun gathers dust under the counter, and, 


although he still has visions of bandits’ hold- 
ing up the bank, he finds that his own point 
of view is not exactly what it used to be. He 
is satisfied that a fellow is better off, on the 
whole, for having discovered that the people 
who count do not necessarily measure the 
importance of a thing by the stir it makes. 


THE FORTUNE SEEKERS 


iy Fisher Ames 


IM got the sloop under way the mo- 
ment he reached her. Though he was 
dripping and had to keep one arm round 

the tiller, he tore open Black Jack’s belt. Sev- 
eral folded papers fell out. He lit a match and 
by its flame saw that they were what he had 
hoped to see; all the missing charts were 
there! In a moment Tom found himself 
actually crying with joy. Half scornfully he 
brushed his hand across his cheek, but he was 
really not ashamed of his deep thankfulness. 

There was no sign of the tender. Tom in- 
ferred that the mysterious attack must have 
surprised and alarmed Henry so much that he 
had decided to lie close at least until Black 
Jack should recover from the blow on his 
head. The two rogues would be as savage as 
thwarted wolves, and Tom knew 
that his life would not be worth 
much if he fell again into their 
hands. 

His body tingled, now with ex- 
ultation at recovering the papers, 
now with the fear that things had 
gone badly with his father and 
Jerry. Over and over again he 
assured himself that they would 
be able to cope with the dangers 
of the desert. They must be all 
right. He was sure that ‘he should 
find them somewhere on the shore 
between Black Jack’s camp and 
the point where they had sepa- 
rated. His father, he thought, 
would come south. True, he prob- 
ably did not know in what direc- 
tion the Olive had gone, but, if he 
suspected that Yates or Black 
Jack had captured her, he would 
not be likely to suppose that 
either of them would sail north— 
away from the Lost Frenchman. 

Tom, stirred though he was 
with conflicting emotions, was so 
much fatigued that several times 
he fell asleep at the tiller. At dawn 
he felt somewhat rested. As he ate 
his breakfast of cold coffee and 
pilot bread he looked through the 
glasses occasionally at the shore. 
For several miles he saw nothing 
except the bush-dotted sands; the 
monotony was unbroken until the 
vivid green of a little oasis came into sight. 
Then the glasses disclosed a thin line of smoke 
hanging above it. He leaped up and began 
hing his hat and shouting at the top of his 
lungs. 

“It’s father and Jerry,” he said to himself. 
“T know it is!” 

He waited impatiently while the sloop 
slowly drew nearer the shore. Presently a 
figure stepped out of the thicket, and Tom 
caught up the glasses. When he put them to 
his eyes he saw two figures, but his hand 
trembled so much that every detail was 
blurred. He forced himself to be calm and 
after a few moments recognized his father and 
lean old Jerry. Dropping the glasses to the 
deck, he began to shout again, in a voice that 
cracked with the intensity of his feelings. 

The two on shore had of course recognized 
first the Olive and then her helmsman. They 
ran down to the water and waded out as Tom 
brought the sloop to and let the little sail fly 
loose. He leaped overboard and, half swim- 
ming, half running, went to meet them. In a 
few moments, wet and happy, he was in Mr. 
Booth’s arms. 

“Father!” he said. “I’ve got them—all Le- 
fabre’s papers.” — 

“Lefabre’s—what do you mean, Tom?” 
exclaimed Mr. Booth. “Are you in earnest ?” 

“Speak out, boy,” said Jerry, and his keen 
gray eyes were glowing. “If you’re right, we'll 
let bygones be bygones.” 

“I don’t want you to,” replied Tom. “Treat 
me as I deserve. I know that I am a disobe- 
dient fool, and I shan’t ever forget it. But I’ve 
got the papers.” 

He drew the belt from inside his flannel 
shirt and handed it to his father. Jerry leaned 
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over Mr. Booth’s shoulder, and, knee-deep in 
the water, they excitedly examined it. 

There was nothing to mar the joy of the 
party. They were united once more; they 
were safe and well; the sloop and the precious 
charts were in their hands. When they had 
sobered down sufficiently to return to the 
oasis Tom told his story, and the others lis- 
tened with breathless interest. 

“T agree with Jerry,” said Mr. Booth. “You 
have redeemed yourself, Tom. I don’t need to 
say much about ourselves. You can imagine 
how we felt when we found the Olive gone. 
We waited till the next morning to see if you 
would return. Then we had to move to find 
water. We went north at first, shot a few 
rabbits and found some barrel cacti with 


reservoirs of juice that kept us from dying of 
thirst. But we knew that we must get water 
soon or lose our strength. We turned straight 
west, hoping to find a tank in the range, and 
then the thundershower came and saved our 
lives, I certainly believe. 

“Finally Jerry found this water hole, which 
had been so near us all the time. While he was 
gone to fetch me Black Jack and Henry vis- 
ited the hole. We didn’t know who it was 
then. Evidently they had hoped to beat the 
storm, but, finding that impossible, they made 
camp where you encountered them. 

“When we reached here we decided to kill 
a deer and turn its hide into a water bag 
before we went farther. But now we'll fill the 
cask of the Olive, and then on for the Lost 
Frenchman!” 

Mr. Booth saw that his son had learned a 
lesson, and he saw also that the boy had been 
under a great strain. When they had repaired 
and filled the water cask and had forced 
some oakum into the Olive’s seams he made 
him undress and go to bed. 

“The first law aboard ship is obedience,” he 
said smilingly, when Tom started to object. 
“T promise to wake you if anything turns up.” 

Though Tom declared that he was not 
sleepy, his head had scarcely touched the 
pillow before objects began to swim in front 
of his eyes. When he woke it was still day- 
light, and he was alone in the cabin. To his 
amazement he found that he had slept the 
clock round. 

The course of the Olive had been well off- 
shore, and neither Mr. Booth nor Jerry had 
seen anything at all of Black Jack or of any 
of his companions. Jerry was quite positive 
that the gang would no longer trouble them. 
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“Fellows of that sort know very well when 
they’re licked,” he said. “With nothing except 
a small boat and one rifle, they'll see it’s 
plumb wise to scuttle back where food and 
drink are plenty.” 

On the fifth day after the reunion the Olive 
reached that part of the coast which, accord- 
ing to Lefabre’s chart, lay opposite the mine. 
In spite of the barren bleakness and the utter 
silence and desolation of the sun-scorched 
country, it seemed a wonderful place to the 
little party. Full of the strongest hopes, they 
ran the Olive into a lagoon and scrutinized 
the desert between them and the black, lava- 
like mountains that there came very near the 
shore. They could distinctly see the slightly 
sunken bed of the ancient stream in which 
Lefabre had made his discovery. Somewhere 
back in the forbidding range lay the gold- 
bearing vein that had led him to dream of a 
great fortune. It was from that vein that the 
dust he had collected had been washed ages 


ago. 

With Lefabre’s charts it was easy for Mr. 
Booth to determine the site of the filled-in 
diggings. Almost instantly they struck color, 
and each became intensely excited. That eve- 
ning when the result of the day’s washing 
proved to be a promising amount of dust and 
small pellets about the size of a No. 6 shot the 
camp fairly went wild. Jerry prepared a feast 
and a great fire of dead mesquite, and they 
sat round it until the small hours, talking of 
the fortune that poor Lefabre had left them. 






The fever that is in gold mining drove them 
on to dig and dig; when they paused for 
eating and sleeping they bolted their food and 
slept fitfully and for a few hours only. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Booth soon recovered his common 
sense and carefully regulated their labor. One 
of the strongest causes for his calmer mood 
was the disappointment that overwhelmed 
them at not being able to find any clue to the 
position of the “mother vein” that Lefabre 
had dreamed of. 

Again and again Mr. Booth searched the 
flanks and the ravines of the range, sometimes 
blowing away portions of the rock with dy- 
namite. Week after week went by. Possibly 
the vein had been entirely eroded; possibly 
some seismic disturbance had opened a chasm 
into which the vein-bearing rock had sub- 
sided; possibly a landslide had buried it. At 
any rate, they were finally forced to admit 
that they could not find it, and that their 
hope of amassing a large fortune was without 
base. 

“Well, we’ve taken out a tidy bit anyway,” 
said Jerry. “It’s been worth while.” 

“Very much so,” agreed Mr. Booth, stretch- 
ing his arms and legs restfully. 

All three of the party were tanned with the 
sun and as lean and as hard as wolves. Physi- 
cally it had been a splendid thing for Tom. 
He looked older, and, like his muscles, his 
character seemed to have grown firmer, if you 
could judge from his straightforward expres- 
sion. 

“What we’ve washed out will give us sev- 
eral thousand dollars apiece,” said Mr. Booth. 

“Tt’llbe all, I reckon!” replied Jerry, grasp- 
ing his rifle. “Look over there! If that ain’t 
a canoeful of Seri Indians I’ll eat sand!” 
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The canoe had suddenly appeared at the 
mouth of the lagoon. The savages let their 
paddles trail a moment, then turned and went 
swiftly off toward the northeast. 

“That’s a bunch of bighorn hunters from 
Tiburon Island,” growled Jerry. “The most 
treacherous and bloodthirsty savages in North 
America, bar none. You’ve heard how they 
murdered those two San Francisco newspaper 


“Yes, and that other party last year,” said 
Mr. Booth, rising quickly. “We must fill the 
water cask and get away from here at once, 


erry. 

“You can’t be any too soon to suit me,” 
said Jerry. “Now I have a little money I seem 
to think more'of my skin than I used to. 
They’ll be back, the red scalpers, and more of 
em.” 


They began to prepare for immediate de- 
parture. Each man took one of the bags made 
from a bighorn’s skin and set out for the little 
tank of stagnant, wiggler-infested water in 
the foothills. Far into the night they con- 
tinued the work of filling the cask with the 
liquid, which they had to boil before they 
could drink it. Then they lay down for a few 
hours. Before daybreak they were aboard the 
Olive. But swift as their movements had been, 
they had not been quite swift enough. No 
sooner were they under way than Jerry’s 
sharp eyes detected three cane canoes sweep- 
ing along the southern shore at a pace that 
threatened to cut the sloop off from the gulf. 

They had already placed blan- 
kets and mattresses in the form 
of a rampart round the cockpit, 
and now Jerry and Mr. Booth 
knelt behind them with their 
rifles ready. Tom was at the 
tiller. Though the incoming tide 
was now against them, once 
they were out in open water it 
would be in their favor. The 
question was whether they 
could reach the gulf. 

“Don’t show yourselves,’’ 
Jerry cautioned them. “They 
say they use poisoned arrows. When I say fire 
let them have it.” 

The Seris were putting all their strength 
into their paddling, and as Tom anxiously 
watched the shore he could distinctly hear . 
the crisp splashing. The Olive was near the 
mouth; a few more yards and she would be 
out in the gulf. 

Suddenly the Seris uttered their fierce war 
cries, and a flight of arrows whistled over the 
sloop, some striking the mattresses, others 
rapping viciously against the house. 

“Give it to ’em!” shouted Jerry. 

The repeating rifles rattled. The Seris re- 
plied with louder whoops and more arrows. 
But the sudden sharp resistance confused them 
and broke the rhythmic stroke of the paddles. 
The Olive glided out into the gulf, and Tom, 
uttering a warning cry, jibbed her skillfully. 

“If I could have one of these blankets 
rigged forward with the pike pole as a sprit, 
we’d do a lot better!” he exclaimed. 

Mr. Booth seized a blanket and tied the 
pike pole diagonally across it. As he ran for- 
ward with it the pursuing Indians raised an 
angry shout, and a powerful warrior stood up 
and discharged an arrow, but it fell short. The 
blanket, roughly lashed into place, balanced 
the little sail on the other side, and the Olive 
immediately began to shoot forward more 
rapidly. The Seris, in spite of their violent 
efforts, fell gradually astern. 

~“Thank God for this and for all our other 
good fortune!” said Mr. Booth as they no- 
ticed that the canoes one by one were giving 
up the chase. “I hope our difficulties are over. 
We know the home course, and barring a 
storm there’s nothing to fear on the way.” 

It seemed as if the weather had determined 
to favor them, for the rest of the trip was 
monotonously peaceful; and, though toward 
the end they ran short of water, they reached 
one of the lowest coast ranches before they 
had really suffered much from thirst. From 
there to Yuma they were virtually in touch 
with civilization. 

At one of the little settlements where they 
stopped for fresh provisions they heard of 
Black Jack and his crew. The fellows had 
passed the settlement several weeks before; 
their small boat with its red blanket sail had 
attracted considerable attention. But, though 
Jerry and Mr. Booth made inquiries at other 
places farther along the route, they failed to 
learn anything more about the rascals. Evi- 
dently they had not cared to make themselves 
too prominent and had probably gone ashore 
at some secluded spot and struck out on 
foot across the country, having failed utterly 
in their villainous undertaking. 


THE END. 
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FACT AND COMMENT | 


IT IS WELL to be busy, but there are better 
occupations than picking up the beans you’ve 
spilled. 


Don’t throw too many Stones investigating 
The thickness of the Ice; you’ll spoil the 
Skating. 


“THE FACT IS,” remarked the old resident 
of Little Lot, “that a machine with plenty of 
grease on its bearings is better off out in the 
weather than one without grease is under 
cover.” 


NOVEMBER is a hungry month. The nip 
of the frosty air reminds the body that it 
will soon need extra defenses for the winter. 
The children must have plenty of the kinds 
of food that they should eat, so that they 
will not fill up on things that they should not 
eat. 


APPLE WOOD has a considerable commer- 
cial value. Last year it brought about $40 a 
cord. The usual specifications call for sound 
logs at least twelve inches through, which 
shows how little of it can go to market. 
Makers of tool handles and door knobs use 
most of it. 


AT A BAD CURVE a night danger signal, 
successful in attracting the attention of mo- 
torists, is a red reflector so placed that the 
lights of approaching automobiles are re- 
flected in it a hundred feet before the point 
of danger is reached. As the lights of the car 
strike the red mirror the signal flashes for 
a few moments and then, passing out of 
focus, it fades into the darkness. 


A DISTINGUISHED TEACHER of English 
requires his pupils first to write a three- 
thousand-word essay and then to compress 
it in’o five hundred words of good literary 
style. To the pupils the astonishing thing is 
that it takes a longer time and more thought 
to write the abridgment than to write the 
original. The number of words, or pages, in a 
manuscript tells nothing of the time and effort 
that went into writing it. 


WHEN THE CHIEF of the New York Fire 
Department was a small boy he played with 
matches one day and set fire to a haystack: 
He was so badly frightened that he ran and 
hid under a bed. Besides teaching him the 
destructiveness of fire and the danger of 
playing with matches, the experience im- 
pressed on his mind a child’s impulse to hide 
from flames; therefore standing orders to the 
New York firemen are always to look under 
the beds for children who may have hidden 
there. 


IF ANY MONTH IS BETTER than another 
for walking it should be November. It is 
both the privilege and the need in walking to 
get off the beaten path, to cross fields, to 
explore a wooded slope, to follow the mean- 
derings of a companionable brook. Now that 
the crops have been gathered. and farmers 
are no longer jealous of their rights against 
trespass, it is permissible to make a walk 
what it should be: an excursion in freedom, 
a joy-bringing uplift of spirit that comes 
only with the touch of the feet on the earth. 


THE SIGNS OF POTASH that constitute 
the recent discovery in western Texas came 
from borings from three wells that men were 
drilling for oil, two of them about 125 miles 
apart. The United States Geological Survey 
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warns the public that the material brought 
up at all three points is inconclusive; that it 
remains to be seen whether the beds of 
potash are thick enough to be of commercial 
use. That cannot be determined until accu- 
rate tests with a core drill can be made; 
nevertheless, unscrupulous promoters are 
making predictions that are limited only by 
their readers’ credulity. 


¢ @ 
THE CONFERENCE 


HE international conference meets at 

Washington on Armistice Day, attended 

by the good wishes of almost everyone 
in the world and by the prayers of millions. 
We Americans have been warned by Presi- 
dent Harding himself not to expect impossi- 
bilities from it, but we find it hard not to 
look for some substantial benefits. We hope 
that the great powers will reach a real agree- 
ment to abstain from the senseless and ruin- 
ous piling of armament upon armament, and 
we hope that they will discuss the threat- 
ening situation in the Pacific and the Far 
East so frankly and with such good nature 
that they will find a peaceful answer to the 
puzzling question. 

There are difficulties in the way of reach- 
ing any settlement: the difficulties that na- 
tional suspicions, ambitions and _ necessities 
impose. The French await evidence that the 
old military party of Germany is finally 
crushed before they will consider seriously 
even an approach to disarmament. The Japa- 
nese, already overcrowded in their narrow 
islands and yearly growing more crowded, 
are afraid that the white powers mean to 
come over into Asia and prevent them from 


‘expanding on that continent. Great Britain, 


dependent for its life on sea-borne food, 
wonders how it can afford to surrender com- 
mand of the sea. Even here in America, 
where the desire for world peace is universal, 
there is undisguised suspicion of the motives 
and intentions of other powers. 

It will probably soon appear that arrang- 
ing matters in the Far East is the most criti- 
cal and the most difficult task the conference 
will face. The relations between Japan and 
China lie at the heart of that problem. Japan, 
still feudalistic in spirit and more subject to 
military influence in its counsels than any 
other nation, may, and probably will, resent 
any attempt of the Western powers to pre- 
scribe what it may or may not do in China. 
Japan must be treated fairly and tactfully or 
the conference will fail; and if it fails, the 
state of the world will be the worse for its 
having been held. 

But we believe that every delegate to the 
conference sincerely desires to avoid war, to 
limit armaments, and to restore a good un- 
derstanding among the nations of the world. 
We are confident that the discussions will be 
frank and free, that there will be considera- 
tion for the views and feelings of all, and 
that there will be enough good sense among 
the statesmen assembled to bring about a 
real agreement on the questions at issue. We 
hope that neither the newspapers nor the 
readers of the newspapers will be restive 
under the privacy that,should attend many 
of the sessions of the conference. There must 
be no secret decisions of course: the world is 
entitled to know what the conferring powers 
finally agree to do; but many of the discus- 
sions must be behind closed doors. Only so 
can the delegates be as frank of speech with 
one another as is necessary if they are to 
reach a real understanding. 

One of the great events in world history is 
at hand. May it prove in the end to be the 
greatest step yet taken toward the reign of 
peace and justice among the nations! 
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THE “TIGER” RETURNS 


RENCH politics—and international poli- 
tics as well—are enlivened by the return 
to activity of Georges Clémenceau. The 

aged man—he is eighty years old—has come 
home from his travels, begun to write for the 
press and talks of running for the Chamber 
of Deputies. The other day he attended the 
dedication of a statue of himself, which has 
been set up at Sainte-Hermine, in his native 
province of Vendée, and used the oppor- 
tunity to make a speech to which the wor!d 
has given respectful attention. His text was 
France, the duty it owes itself to safeguard 
its own existence, and the obligation of its 
government to insist upon a faithful execu- 
tion of the Treaty of Versailles. Since then he 
has taken to writing editorial articles in M. 
Tardieu’s new paper La Nation Frangaise, and 


he preaches there the same stiff doctrine. He 
does not like the way M. Briand runs things; 
he thinks the premier compromises too much, 
lets Germany off too easily, allows Mr. Lloyd 
George to bamboozle him too often. In that 
he agrees with M. Poincaré, the late president 
of the republic. Clémenceau and Poincaré 
have had their jealousies and their personal 
disagreements, but they are both rigorous 
“Nationalists” and believe in the firm hand 
and the watchful eye where Germany is 
concerned. 

The return of M. Clémenceau to politics 
will not only enliven but envenom French 
politics, for the “Tiger” has claws and uses 
them. Blood is bound to flow when he is 
roused. The ministry of M. Briand will be 
in danger henceforth, and the Breton states- 
man will need all his eloquence and all his 
suppleness to hold his own against so relent- 
less an opponent. Hitherto he has handled 
parliament much as he pleased, and, although 
his critics in England and the United States 
have often condemned his policy as too 
harsh, it has really been as moderate and as 
conciliatory as any statesman could have 
persuaded France to accept. He has kept the 
Entente together and held Germany closely 
to the terms of the treaty; yet he has ab- 
stained conspicuously from any act or word 
that could widen the breach between the late 
enemies. Recent by-elections have shown 
that the policy of conciliation was making 
friends; the candidates of the extreme Na- 
tionalists have been getting beaten. No doubt 
it was that which induced M. Tardieu to 
establish his sturdy Nationalist newspaper 
and which persuaded the aged Clémenceau 
to forget that he had already delivered his 
political valedictory. 

It seems unlikely that Clémenceau can 
overthrow Briand at once, though the vicis- 
situdes of French politics are often startling. 
If he should do so, it would be awkward for 
the conference at Washington. M. Clémen- 
ceau, who does not forget that the United 
States Senate rejected the Treaty of Versailles 
and refused to guarantee the support of this 


country to France, thinks the conference a— 


sort of impertinence. It is not the least of his 
grudges against Briand that he has consented 
to attend it. “It is a noble thing to establish 
peace in the Pacific,” he says ironically, “but 
that is a long way off. Let us not forget that 
the frontier of Germany is near at hand.” 
M. Clémenceau has very little of the interna- 
tionalist about him. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 


T is human to exaggerate the charm of the 
past. We all do it in our individual lives. 
More and more, as we get older, memory 

turns to our childhood and youth, fixes on 
the bright points, the delicate, delicious hours, 
omits the rest and then says, “Ah, to think 
what life was then! Why can I not bring 
back the friends and the sports and the 
dainty mad diversions that really made exist- 
ence seem worth while?” 

In this, as in everything, humanity in gen- 
eral is but the individual writ large. When 
troubles thicken, and storms clatter and clash, 
and the old world seems to be hobbling to 
ruin, we look back and say, “Oh, how differ- 
ent! Those past people did not have our 
problems to contend with. For them life was 
simple and easy and serene. Women had all 
the household virtues. Men did not hurry 
and did not worry, but gained the simple 
necessaries in honest and industrious content. 
Day by day mankind grows more corrupt 
and dissatisfied, and 

times worse and worse 
Must still succeed the former.” 

It is one of the first duties of a man to 
fight that tendency to overestimate the past, 
whether in his own personal life or in gen- 
eral. Study the past abstractly, impersonally, 
instead of sentimentalizing about it, and you 
will see that it met the same difficulties and 
made the same mistakes that we are meeting 
and making. Do not judge it by high lights 
and pleasant memories. Plunge into the shad- 
ows and you will find them just as dark and 
deep as they are to-day. Such study of the 
past is of immense value to us, but its value 
does not come from blighting the present, 
but from enabling us to understand it. Only 
by appreciating how men have suffered and 
struggled can we get light on the wisest way 
to meet the suffering and struggle of our own 
time. Only by sufficient consideration of the 
huge travail of the past can we gauge the 
toilsome steps of humanity in the slow, tortu- 
ous, uncertain march of progress, or become 
convinced that there is progress, however 
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confused and desperate the upward move- 
ment may appear. 

It is our business as honest men and 
women not only to show that the present is 
as good as the past, or better, but to help to 
make it so by believing in it. 
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TROLLEY TROUBLES 


LL the trolley lines in the country—city, 

A suburban and rural—are in financial 

distress. The causes are so well known 

that it is needless to name them. They are the 

same as those that affect the steam railways, 

but they bear even more heavily on local 
lines than on long-distance systems. 

The history of the origin and growth of 
the trolley railways is interesting. Until the 
introduction of electric traction, street-car 
traffic was limited to the cities and the larger 
towns. It was available for the strictly urban 
population only, for the motive power was 
the horse. Later, though not in many cities, 
steam was employed to move the cars by 
means of cables that ran under the tracks. 
But as soon as it became evident that the 
dynamo could furnish cheap and efficient 
power for traction, trolley lines over city 
streets or electric wires in underground 
trenches rapidly displaced the old methods 
and in a few years completely superseded 
them. 

Enterprise was quick “to see the opportu- 
nity for a new growth in transportation. The 
city companies were scarcely more prompt in 
pushing their lines out into suburban dis- 
tricts than speculators and independent in- 
vestors were in building short lines over 
country roads or over rights of way bought 
for the purpose. The cost was light. Most of 
the projects required but little grading and 
not much land, and therefore they needed 
only a moderate amount of capital. 

Many of the new lines opened communi- 
cation by short cuts between towns that 
either had no steam railway facilities or were 
reached, one from the other, only by a 
roundabout way; some of them paralleled a 
steam railway and competed with it success- 
fully—a little slower in time, but cheaper in 
fare. Both economically and socially, the 
electric railway was a great and useful enter- 
prise. It helped trade, for it gave the people 
access to new markets and brought the trades- 
men new customers. It promoted , friendly 
relations between neighboring communities 
previously cut off from each other, and it 
provided a cheap and simple kind of pleasure 
riding. 

But under the present economic condi- 
tions the roads cannot be run at a profit, 
and those who own them are naturally not 
disposed to run them at a loss. Increasing 
the fares immediately reduces the number of 
passengers, and the deficit remains. The com- 
panies have no surplus that they can apply 
to renewing worn-out rails and maintaining 
the roadbed. Cars wear out and cannot be 
replaced. Trips must be shortened or reduced 
in number, or the road must be abandoned. 

The misfortune is already greater than the 
public realizes, and we have by no means 
seen the worst of it. If there is a remedy it 
has not yet appeared. Mr. Hoover lately told 
a great meeting of electric railway men that 
they represented a fixed investment of eight 
billion dollars. That sum, however, includes 
all the city traction lines as well as the 
independent country lines. Because they are 
necessary, the city lines will survive, though 
much crippled and earning little or nothing. 
The country lines for the most part, though 
useful, are not imperatively required, and for 
them no outside help can be expected. A large 
number of them will go out of existence un- 
less some way of relief appears. The rails will 
be removed or allowed to rust out, and the 
cars will drop to pieces. 

But that is a prediction for the near future 
only. Though the weak companies will go out 
of existence, the trolley system itself has a 
future. Now that its benefits and its possibil- 
ities have become known, we shall have it 
again when times improve, and probably in 
greater abundance than before. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


DLE industries mean widespread unem- 
ployment. Busy industries automatically 
cure it, and there is, of course, no other 
real or permanent cure. For the government 
to undertake, as some propose, to hire the 
unemployed, is a plan that will defeat itself 
unless they who are put to work create 
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enough new wealth to pay their own wages. 
If their wages have to be paid out of taxes, 
the process of curing existing unemployment 
will create new unemployment. They who 
pay the extra taxes will have less to spend on 
other things. If they spend less on other 
things, they will employ fewer workers in 
producing those other things. The taxpayers 
will then have to pay still more taxes to take 
care of the new class of unemployed, thereby 
throwing still others out of employment, and 
so on ad infinitum. In short, neither govern- 
ment industries nor private industries can 
cure unemployment unless a kind of work 
can be found that will create enough new 
wealth to pay the expenses. If those expenses 
have to be subtracted from existing wealth, 
the process merely transfers the unemploy- 
ment from one group to another. 

Why are industries idle? Precisely because 
the owners and managers do not see any way 
of paying expenses out of receipts, or out of 
the new wealth created. Whenever owners 
and managers think that they can pay ex- 
penses out of receipts, they start the indus- 
tries. But why can’t owners and managers 
pay expenses out of receipts? That is the 
heart of the whole problem. Until it is an- 
swered, we have not even a glimmer of light 
on the problem of unemployment. When it 
is completely answered we shall have solved 
the problem. One reason why the problem is 
so difficult is that there is no single answer, 
but a great many partial answers; that is, it 
is a problem of many factors working in 
combination. One of the obvious reasons is 
a scarcity of men of high business capacity. 
There are a few men who are able even now 
to keep their industries running on full time. 
A few more men of the same caliber would 
enable a few more industries to run. One such 
man is worth more to the laborers than ten 
thousand agitators. Of course it takes a man- 
ager of greater capacity to pay expenses out 
of receipts in hard times than in good times. 
If times were good we should doubtless have 
business capacity enough to handle the prob- 
lem of unemployment. That means, of course, 
that there are other factors in the problem 
than the mere supply of business ability. 

Why is business ability scarce? Here again 
there are many reasons. One is that compara- 
tively few men are born who have business 
capacity; another is that until recently there 
were no schools for training latent capacity. 
Our institutions of learning were training men 
for almost everything except business. Still 
another reason is that the supreme value 
of such men has not been appreciated by the 
people who need them most; namely, the 
workers. In common with all other men, men 
with business capacity like to feel that their 
fellow citizens appreciate them. If such men 
are continually held up to the scorn of the 
masses by demagogic agitators, many of 


them will be discouraged from entering busi-_ 


ness and driven into other occupations where 
they are less needed; that is, into working for 
others instead of employing others. 

Enough has been said to show that other 
things besides the supply of business ability 
help to explain why it is so difficult to pay 
the expenses of an industry out of its receipts. 
The expenses may be unnecessarily high. If 
one group of laborers demands too much, it 
becomes impossible for the industry to run. 
That throws other groups of laborers, who 
are not demanding too much, out of employ- 
ment. A railway strike, for example, closes a 
great many other industries that depend upon 
the railways. ~ 

One of the costs of business is the danger 
of labor troubles. That has to be taken into 
account just as definitely as the danger of 
loss by fire. The business man who did not 
reckon fire insurance as a part of his expenses 
would soon fail. Likewise, the business man 
who does not count the danger of labor 
trouble as a part of his expenses to be paid 
for out of receipts will fail. In other words, 
the receipts of the industry must pay all 
the costs, including insurance against labor 
troubles. It takes a man of greater business 
capacity to pay the costs of business when 
those costs are high than it would take if 
some of the items of cost could be eliminated. 


LE 
CURRENT EVENTS 


T= decision of the League of Nations 
_4 Council on the disputed boundary line 
in Silesia is no doubt a fair one. It draws the 
line squarely through the industrial region, 
caving on one side the districts that voted 
strongly for German allegiance, and on the 
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other those that were strongly Polish in their 
sympathies. And it divides the doubtful dis- 
tricts as evenly as may be between the two 
claimants. The trouble is that neither side 
wants a “fair” decision. The Germans want 
all of Upper Silesia, and so do the Poles. 
Each party regards any concession to the 
other as reprehensible. And they are right in 
so far as the disputed territory is economically 
a unit and can be divided only at the cost of 
much of its prosperity—and probably at the 
cost of its peace. The irritation in Berlin is 
extreme, for Germany will find the payment 
of reparations harder than ever if it is de- 
prived of the resources of Upper Silesia. 


e 


HEN the Washington conference dis- 

cusses the problems of the Pacific it will 
include representatives of Holland, Belgium 
and Portugal, since those countries have pos- 
sessions or commercial interests in that part 
of the world that may be affected by the 
decisions of the conference. The Dutch, Bel- 
gian or Portuguese delegates will not take any 
part in the armament discussions. 


e 


VERYONE who has to pay an income 

tax knows how bothersome the task of 
making up the return is, and how difficult it 
is for him to know whether or not he has 
exactly complied with the law. It appears that 
Senator Smoot of Utah, who is a member of 
the Senate Finance Committee and as expert 
an interpreter of taxation problems as we 
have, had as much trouble with his 1917 in- 
come tax return as any of the rest of us. He 
worked hard over it and got a Treasury 
expert to verify it as correct. And now the 
Internal Revenue office notifies him that the 
return was not properly made out and that 
he still owes the United States government 
the tidy sum of $3000. 
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HE Central American Federation, con- 

cerning which we spoke editorially not 
long ago, is now an accomplished fact. Only 
three of the five states are at present members 
of the confederacy. Costa Rica signed the 
compact last January, but the Assembly of 
that republic declined by one vote to ratify 
the action. Nicaragua still remains independ- 
ent on account of differences with its neigh- 
bors over the status that the treaty according 
special rights to the United States concerning 
an interoceanic canal across Nicaragua would 
have under the federation. The new govern- 
ment consists of a legislative assembly of two 
chambers and a Federal Council, a member 
of which after the example of the Swiss re- 
public is elected annually as president. The 
seat of government is Tegucigalpa in the 
state of Honduras. e 


PROPOS of the discussions going on in 
London between the British government 
and the heads of the Irish republic, it is inter- 
esting to observe that the Irish claim of 
independence is neither new nor without legal 
precedent. Between 1782 and 1800 Ireland 
was legally independent. It had its own par- 
liament, and its connection with Great Brit- 
ain was simply based on the fact that George 
III was King of Ireland as well as of Great 
Britain. Its relation to the larger island was 
precisely similar to that which Scotland bore 
to England previous to the Act-of Union in 
1707, when both countries had the same 
king, but were otherwise independent of each 
other. e 


HE town of Oppau, where the terrific ex- 

plosion in the Badische Chemical Works 
occurred, is said to have been the place where 
the first poison gas for use in warfare was 
produced. It was perhaps the greatest manu- 
factory of dyes, nitrates and gases in the 
world. The pictures of the ruined town re- 
mind one curiously of the cities in France 
and Belgium destroyed by gunfire, though the 
destruction is even more thorough. Whether 
or not we find any suggestion of retributive 
justice in the catastrophe, we are reminded 
of the terrific possibilities of destruction that 
lurk in so many of the processes of modern 
chernistry. We ‘shall hear in the future of 
other horrors like that of Oppau. We shall be 
fortunate if none occurs in our own country. 
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T last accounts the German government 
was printing 2,000,000,000 paper marks 
every week—more than 100,000,000,000 a 
year. The German mark, which used to be 
worth between twenty-three and twenty-four 
cents, American, is now worth less than a 
cent. How much longer national bankruptcy 
can be staved off remains to be seen. 











The Lure 
of Bubble Grains 


Mothers say that Puffed Grains disappear. They do. These 
are no mere breakfast dainties—no once-a-day delights. 

Children want Puffed Wheat at all hours—served in bowls 
of milk. Puffed Rice, if crisped and lightly buttered, forms an 


afternoon confection. 


They mix Puffed Grains with fruits, use them in candy 
making. Puffed Rice is used as nut-like garnish on desserts. 


Enjoy them to the full 


But these are ideal foods for childten—the finest cereal foods 
in existence. They are whole grains steam exploded. Every 
food cell has been blasted. Digestion is made easy and com- 
plete. These are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. They sup- 
ply whole-grain nutrition so that every atom feeds. 

They look like tidbits, taste like nut confections. But they 
are also premier cereals in the ideal form. 

Let children revel in them—eat them every way they will. 
Keep both kinds on hand, and in plenty. 






Whole grains 
puffed to bubbles, 






8 times 
normal size 





We cause in each kernel 125 
million steam explosions—one for 
every food cell. Thus these flimsy 
grains, toasted and flavory, form 
the perfect wheat morsels to serve 
in milk. 

Their ease of digestion makes 
them ideal for bedtime. 


Puffed Wheat Puffed Rice 





Wigs 


Toasted rice grains, thin and 
fragile. They crumble at a touch. 
The taste is like toasted nuts. 


Never was a cereal made so 
enticing. These two Puffed 
Grains form the best-cooked 
cereals in existence. 
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They must wer like bees 


MORE ABOUT THE BUSYBOOS 


I. THE ACCIDENT 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 
I 


. . Pe Busyboo and Ma bed one day 
y When they eich pest like bees — *twas Monday. 
So many pinafores and skirts 


And overalls to wash — and shirts! 
“Run off,” they'd say to Sue and Bud, 
“And play. And mind you're wise ond good.” 


One Monday in September weather 
he twins went trotting off together 

To frolic i in some dingle dell 

Until they heard the dinner bell. 

They had no notion, to be sure, 

What strange adventures were in store. 


Ill 
Swift through the birch wood they were 
whisking 

When Benny Bunny met them, frisking. 
He told them he was off to see 

A show beneath an old oak tree — 

A diving match in Sandy Run. 

’T was sure to be no end of fun. 


IV 
“Oh, take us too!” cried Bud and Sue. 
“Oh, what a joyful thing to do!” 
With twinkling feet they hurried after 
e fleeing Ben, all leaps and laughter. 
They told the tidings to an elf, 
Who said he’d like to go himself. 


Vv 


Beneath the big oak tree they found 
The divers hustling, bustling round : 


Tim — who had crawled by 
an 
(A whole week’s trip) to be on hand, 


Chat Chipmunk, very pert and saucy, 


And old Bill Bullfrog, rather bossy. 


Bill Bullfrog’ s Pees was intense 
In welcoming his audience. 

“How very fortunate,” said he. 
“We'll have young Bud for referee. 
Of course his judgment vill be true, 
Because he is a Busyboo.” 


Vil 


He a the other guests, all “aan 

Reserved seats ve pompous! ‘y, 

And squinted at t “6 sun (his watch) 
said "twas time to start the match, 


we. 


Sue’s heart was going pitter-patter. 

Chat Chipmunk’ s teeth gan to chatter. 
Bud put his fists into his pockets ; 

His eyes were bulging i in their sockets. 


Bill Bullfrog said : “ Now, referee, 


Go on and count your one, two, three.” 


x 
a ‘Busyboe said, “One,” and stopped. 
ause an acorn dropped; 
The elf beside her shook and shivered; 


Ben Bunny’s very whiskers quiver 


_ bowed to Bud, who looked quite Old Tim sat tight with shoulders eos 


cared 
And ould have shirked if he had dared. 


Vill 

Bill Bullfrog was the oldest, so 
He said he would begin the show; 
Whichever dived the deepest in, 
That one the diving match should 

win -—— 
Dived deepest in and did not rise — 
That lucky one would get the prize. 


“Two — three!” said Bud, and Bullfrog 
jum: 
XI 

But as he jumped, alas! alack! 

e flung one long arm out and ; 
It struck kerplunk the limb yng Chat, 
All unprepared for danger, sat. 
Bud cried, “ Look out!” Sue gave a shriek. 
(What bonpened you shall know next 


‘wee: 

















Bud Busyboo said, ‘‘ One,’’ and stopped 





THE MILD LOBSTER AND 
THE SAVAGE ELEPHANT 


By Philip S. Pell 


HE lobster and the elephant were sitting 

on the beach. (It was the coast of Sene- 

gal, where monkeys howl and screech.) 
The animals were earnestly engaged in con- 
versation concerning different candidates to 
rule their savage nation. 

The lobster said, “We cannot have a king; 
that’s out of date! We want of course a presi- 
dent to steer the Ship of State.” 

The elephant lugubriously chuckled in his 
trunk. It made the lobster tremble in a 
greenish-bluish funk—in a most decided funk. 

The elephant then roared aloud and shook 
his tusks with glee: “We'll throw the 
lion from his-throne, and I shall sit 
there—Me! The lion has been king 
too long of this broad Jungle Land; 
we'll roll him down into the sea and 
fill his eyes with sand.” 

The lobster was a timid soul and 
shivered at the sound of all this fierce, 
ferocious talk*and wisdom most pro- 
found. He said, “The lion’s temper’s 
bad; I fear it more and more. And 
what would you expect of me if he 
should start to roar?” 


RS 


BIRD OF GOLD 
By Virgimia Stanard 


I had a dear canary bird; 
His door was left ajar, 
And like a yellow flash he flew 
Up, up into the sky so blye, 
Afar, afar, afar. 


Perhaps the robins and the wrens 
Will meet him on the wing, 

My golden-bright canary bird, 

Mistake him for a fairy bird 
And have him for their king! 





“Your part in this conspiracy,” the elephant 
replied, “is just to bite his tail, and then to 
take a little ride.” 

The lobster shook and shuddered and 
grunted in dismay. He said, “I think I’ll put 
it off until some other day.” 

Even as he spoke, he sidled down and 
slipped into the sea, and to a friendly oyster 
said, “They’ve seen the last of me. If I should 
take a ride upon the lion’s lashy tail, ’twould 
simply be the last of me; the mere thought 
turns me pale!” 

Away he swam, and in a hole, the deepest 
he could find, fell instantly asleep and put the 
whole thing from his mind. 

And that is why the lion still is king of Jun- 
gle Land and why the elephant still sits and 
weeps upon the sand, upon the lonely sand. 


ORAWN BY 
M. @. HAYS a \\ 
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PLUM JAM 
By Isabel Jamison 
UL and Penny had been sniffing under 
the kitchen windows and round the 


doorstep all morning, for there was a 
delicious smell in the air. Aunt Lydia, armed 


with a long spoon, stirred something in a big ~ 


kettle on the stove. The stuff was dark red, 
and it smelled like fruit and spice and hot 
sugar—which it was. 

“Aunt Lydia is making plum jam,” Penny 
said wisely. “It will be done in a few minutes 
now, and when she gets ready to put it into 
the jar she is going to give us some, I think.” 

After a while Aunt Lydia came to the door. 
“Paul and Penny,” she called, “I want you 
to do an errand for me. I promised Miss 
Mary Ann Bigelow some excelsior to make 
nests with. Bring. your express wagon to the 
entry door and we'll pack it full.” 

At any other time the children would have 
run with joy to get the wagon, but now they 
went rather slowly. How could they wait for 
plum jam until they had made that long trip 
down to Miss Mary Ann’s house and back? 
Still, there was nothing else to do. 

With sober faces they trundled the little 
wagon round to the entry door and helped to 
pack it tight with excelsior. 

“Oh, wait a minute,” Aunt Lydia said when 
the load was on. “I’ve just remembered.” She 
leaned over and made a little hole in the 
excelsior ; then she went into the kitchen and 
came back with something in her hand. 

“Give this to Miss Mary Ann with my 
compliments,” she said. 

To Miss Mary Ann with her compliments! 
Paul and Penny looked at each other in dis- 
may. Were they not to have any plum jam 
after all? For here it was, dark red and shin- 
ing in the crystal jar, so delicious looking that 
they felt sure they could eat the whole quart. 

The wagon creaked dismally as they walked 
down the road to Miss Mary Ann’s. It seemed 
to whine, “Plum jam, plum jam,” in a sor- 
rowful voice. 

Paul and Penny were very solemn, but 
when they had gone halfway they forgot 
their woe, for a forlorn-looking little dog 


came out from behind a hedge and showed 
plainly that he wanted to make friends. Paul 
and Penny could not resist him. 

“He is a stray dog,” said Paul. “And half 
starved too. Let’s name him Frowsy.” 

“Oh!” cried tender-hearted Penny. “Do you 
suppose Aunt Lydia will let us keep him?” 

After that they could think of nothing but 
the dog. He followed them with eager barks 
and much wagging of his shabby little tail, 
and the children cheered him with encourag- 
ing words. 

As they neared Miss Mary Ann’s house 
Paul began to sniff. “I smell something sour,” 
he said. 

Penny wrinkled her nose. “Just like vine- 
gar,” she answered. “It makes me want to 
sneeze. What can Miss Mary Ann be cook- 
ing ?” 

The wagon stopped ert and the little 
dog went frisking ahead of his new-found 
friends, very thin but very joyful. Paul and 
Penny were smiling again. Oh, surely Aunt 
Lydia would let them keep Frowsy ! 

Miss Mary Ann came out to meet them as 
they stopped in front of the kitchen door. 

She held up both hands. “There!” she ex- 
claimed. “I should have let your Aunt Lydia 
know. Mr. Barnes gave me plenty of excelsior 
out of his store; you can just take the load 
back to her, Paul and Penny, for her own 
hens’ nests, though I thank her just the 

” 


“Yes’m,” said Paul and Penny. “Do you 
see our new dog, Miss Mary Ann?” 

But just then the new dog caught sight of 
Miss Mary Ann’s cat under a rhododendron 
bush. With a dash he was into the bush, and 
with another dash the cat was out of it. Then 
across the yard they went, a brown streak 
and a yellow. 

“Dear, dear,” said Miss Mary Ann. “Call 
him off, children, while I run back to my 
kettle.” 

It took five whole minutes to quiet Frowsy 
and to soothe the feelings of the offended 
cat. When Paul and Penny came back to 
the kitchen at last Miss Mary Ann was in the 
pantry. As they started off again with the 
wagon she put her head out of the window. 
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muscles, sprains and strains, and the after 
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“Tell your Aunt Lydia that one good turn | | 


! 


deserves another,” she called. 

“One good turn deserves another,’ ” 
repeated obediently. “Oh, look, Paul, he’s just 
crazy to go after that cat again!” 

They hurried out of the yard, and Frowsy 
forgot the cat and hurried after them. As they 
came in sight of Aunt Lydia’s house the same 
delicious smell of hot sugar came wafting out. 

“Plum jam!” cried Paul. 

Penny stopped short in the lane. “O Paul, 
we forgot to give that jar to Miss Mary 
Ann!” 

This was dreadful. It had been bad enough 
not to want Miss Mary Ann to have the jam, 
but to forget to give it to her was worse still. 

Paul began to dig into the excelsior. “There 
is no use in pulling the wagon all the way 
back,” he said. “I'll carry the jam down.” 

Penny looked on wistfully as he lifted the 
jar. Then she and Paul had the surprise of 
their lives. The jam had changed! Instead of 
being a rich, dark red it was a distinct green. 
What had happened to it? What could have 
happened in that short time? 

“Tt has soured,” Penny said in awe. 

“The sun must have been too hot,” said 
Paul ruefully. 

Frowsy was the only cheerful one of the 
trio when they reached the kitchen door. 

“Well, well,” said Aunt Lydia. “Back with 
a stray dog and all the excelsior? What does 
this mean ?” 

Paul explained about the excelsior. “And, 
Aunt Lydia,” he went on, “we—we are bring- 
ing the jam back too. We—it —” He gulped 
and could get no further. 

“We forgot to give it to Miss Mary Ann,” 
finished Penny. “Besides,” she added sadly, “‘it 
soured on the road.” 

“Soured?” cried Aunt Lydia. “Nonsense, 
Penny !” 

She stopped and lifted the jar. “Why, this 
isn’t jam at all,” she said. “It’s green tomato 
pickle.” 

Paul and Penny could only stare. 

“How did you come by green tomato 
pickle?” Aunt Lydia asked. “Speak up, Paul 
and Penny!” 

“We didn’t come by it, Aunt Lydia,” Paul 
said. “The jam just turned into it.” 

“Did Miss Mary Ann send me any mes- 
sage ?” 

“No’m,” said Paul. Then he added, “Oh, 
yes, she said, ‘Tell her that one good turn 
preserves another.’ ” 

“Deserves another, Paul,” corrected Penny. 

Miss Lydia shook with laughter. “Now I 
know what happened,” she said. “Miss Mary 
Ann took out the jam when you weren’t 
looking and put in the pickle for me.” 

The two children looked tremendously re- 
lieved. 

“This is our new dog,” they plucked up 
courage to say. “Oh, may we keep him ?” 

“Well, I suppose so,” answered kind-hearted 
Aunt Lydia. “And now go wash your hands 
and then come into the kitchen and get your 
snack.” 

Paul and Penny laughed for pure joy wien 
they sat down to the table, for Aunt Lydia 
was spreading slices of loaf bread with golden 
butter, and after the butter came thick 
spreadings of rich plum jam! 

“But you sent the jar of jam to Miss Mary 
Ann,” Penny said with a puzzled look. 

Aunt Lydia laughed again. “And do you 
think, my little town-bred Penny, that I make 
only one jarful of jam at a time?” she said. 

But Penny only smiled cheerfully; she was 
too busy to answer—and too sticky besides. 
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WHEN DADDY TAKES US 
IN THE CAR 


By M. E. Baker 


When daddy takes us in the car 
We go so far, we go so fast, 

I wonder if the stay-at-homes 
Don’t wonder at us, flying past! 


The ducks that paddle in the streams, 
The sheep beneath the shady hill, 
Look up to see us whirling by— 
We are so swift; they are so still! 


The little flowers that sway and nod 
Are left behind; they never go. 
Only the swallows seem like us. 
How do they feel? I think I know! 





Note. The illustration for The Wishing Shoes in 
the Children’s Page for September 1 was the work of 
Bess Goe Willis and not of Margaret Ely Webb, to 
whom it was ascribed. 
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“DOTH SHE NOT LIGHT A CANDLE?” 
(@y Virginia Woodward Cloud 


VE read that He worked with hammer and nails 
Once down there in Nazareth town. 
Maybe He hewed for the posts and rails 
And counted the rings in the cedar’s brown 
The way we did when we built our own, 
This little house where I’m living alone; 


And that He walked in a garden too. 
Maybe the roses were sweet like mine; 
It’s mighty still in the dust and dew 
When birds fly back totheivy vine. | 
I hope there were hundred-leaved roses in flower 
When they left Him alone for that night hour. 


I climb to the pasture at sunset where 
Three trees stand out on the yellow oxy. 
And I mind how He carried more than his share 
Up a hill so thorny and high; 
And the briers that catch at my skirt and shoe 
Seem saying, “They know not what they do!” 


Down by the spring I remember when | 
He sat by a well and the words He said, 
And days that I bake it comes back again 
How He knew that the multitude needed bread ; 
Out in the field when I cut the corn 
I think how He walked through the meadows at 
morn. 


He even knew of my candlelight, 

And I like to think when the short days come 
And it grows so chill with the early night 

That He met with them in a little room; 
When I close the door it is good to know 
He did the same things long ago. 
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BLADES OF GRASS 


Tr train was speeding westward through 
a desolate region of the Southwest. “I 
have just discovered,” said a passenger, turn- 
ing to his seat mate, “what it is that I’ve been 
missing from the landscape; it’s the grass. I 
haven’t seen a patch of grass for hours. Isn’t 
it strange how much grass means in a land- 
scape? And yet a single blade isn’t especially 
beautiful.” 

The man made no further remark and soon 
afterwards left the car. After he had gone his 
traveling companion pondered his remark. 
Suppose, he thought, that each particular 
blade of grass should realize that it was not 
beautiful and that no one appreciated it. Sup- 
pose that on making the discovery the blade 
turned sullen and refused to grow. What a 
dreary landscape we should have! Just imag- 
ine a city without lawns, a countryside with- 
out meadows, a cemetery without its cool, 
green pall! 

Then by a natural transition he imagined 
a world in which each person grew bitter 
because he was neither handsome nor bril- 
liant, and surlily refused to use what small 
gifts God had given him. How dreary a world 
it would be. What pleasant things we should 
miss. The traveler thought of a neighbor of 
his—a woman. She sang a little; her voice 
was uncultivated and of no great natural 
beauty, but as she went about her work her 
song seemed to lighten the air. When she 
opened the door to shake her dust cloth and, 
seeing him at the window, waved her hand 
gayly and smiled, he would turn to his task 
more bravely and cheerfully. She was just a 
“blade of grass,” but how she and other 
friendly neighbors brightened the spiritual 
landscape for him! How pleasant in the 
aggregate do the folk of little gifts make the 
world! How blessed, he thought, is the life 
that is a “blade of grass,” and that is content 
to do its modest share in keeping the earth 
fresh and pleasant! 


og 


SUCCESSES 


was the tenth reunion of the class of 1911, 
and the largest since the first. Girls had 
come from north and south, east and west. 
One had even come from Panama. On the first 
night the commencement exercises were held; 
on the second the banquet was given. On the 
third a dozen girls—all of a certain “old 
crowd” except laughing little Trixy Adams, 
who had died during the epidemic of influenza 
—gathered in Jean Hubbard’s room. No 
freshman gathering could have made a bigger 
noise. Laura Dale, they discovered, was the 
grayest, Ada Potter the fattest, and Bess Alli- 
son had changed the most. 

Suddenly in a moment of unexpected silence 
Rhoda Bennett spoke: “Girls, we’ve only this 
one evening; let’s do something, let’s tell 
something real. It seems such a shame to 
fritter it all away in nonsense when we may 
not see one another again for years!” 

“But what do you want?” “What shall we 
do ?” half a dozen voices asked. 

“Well,” Rhoda replied thoughtfully, “I 
know what I should like. I wish everyone of 
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you would tell what is the biggest thing the 
years have brought you.” 

“ Jim ” 

“Teddy Bear and Lovey Mary!” 

“Philip the fifth!” 

And Elsie Baker, laughing and dimpling, 
flashed her solitaire in their eyes. 

“Of course,” said Rhoda, nodding, “every- 
one knew what you people would say. And 
Mary and Eleanor will say their year over- 
seas was the biggest thing. But what of the 
rest of us? You speak, Frances Arliss.” 

Frances looked up. “Jim’s death,” she said 
quietly. 

“Oh!” Rhoda cried. “Do forgive me, dear, 
I never thought —” 

“But I mean it. I used to be so afraid of 
sorrow. I’m not afraid of it any more. I’ve 
learned that it can be wonderful. To feel with 
all your heart and soul that there is no such 
thing as death, but only a more wonderful 
life —” 

There was silence for a moment, a silence 
full of tenderness. Rhoda, with her hand 
warm on Frances’s, did not spoil it with 
words. 

“You next, Lydia,” she said at last. 

“Victory,” Lydia replied. “I don’t mean 
merely promotions. But my principal didn’t 
like me at first; I almost resigned a dozen 
times. Then—I didn’t! It’s such a satisfaction 
to have conquered and made her a friend.” 

The experiences went on. And every mo- 
ment Rhoda saw Ellen Fraser’s turn coming 
nearer. What could Ellen have to tell. Ellen 
who was poor and plain, and whose life 
dreams had all been broken? If there had 
been any way out of it! Rhoda had not 
thought of Ellen when she began. 

And then it was Ellen’s turn, and she was 
speaking. “The great thing the years have 
brought me,” she said, “is the knowledge that 
there is no place so poor that God cannot 
make it rich, no life so bare that He cannot 
fill it with joy.” 

“Ellen, dear!” Rhoda cried impulsively. 
And she had been afraid for Ellen! 
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MAYA SCULPTURES FROM 
YUCATAN 


IGHTY years ago John L. Stephens, then 
United States envoy to Central America 
and later organizer of the Panama Railway, 
brought home to New York a number of 
sculptured stones from the ruins of the Maya 
temples in Yucatan. They have rested: ever 
since on Cruger Island in the Hudson River 
a few -miles below Catskill Landing, but 
lately they became by bequest the property 
of the American Society of Natural History. 
All the stones are from the facades of the 
overgrown ruins of two of the wonderful 
buildings in the ancient Maya city of Uxmal, 
the most flourishing period of which was three 
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A photograph of the sculptured door jamb of a 
Maya temple with a drawing of it that 
gives more detail 


or four hundred years before the discovery of 
America. When Cortes came the city was still 
populated, but the glory of the Maya people 
was on the wane. Like the Egyptians of the 
time of the Ptolemies they had lost the power 
to equal the amazing works of their fore- 
fathers. The delineations of human and of 
animal life on the stones compare well with 
those at Nineveh; and the Maya architecture 
with its elaborate, beautiful and distinctive 
treatment shows an artistic development equal 
to that of the ancient Eastern monarchies. 
Maya chronology is obscure, for, although 


the people had devised a form of writing, they 
used it apparently only in the inscriptions on 
their monuments. Like the Aztecs the Mayas 
seemed to have followed the Toltecs; tradi- 
tion says that they came from some northern 
region at a time roughly computed to be the 
fifth century of the Christian Era. Yucatan is 
still populated by the Mayas, but their ancient 
history means nothing to them. Only the 
labors of the old Spanish missionaries of the 
conquest have preserved the scattered, ob- 
scure records of the golden age of the mys- 
terious race. 
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THE TEMPERAMENTAL TAXI 
DRIVER 


HE Paris taxicab driver, as Mr. Alexander 

Woollcott pictures him in Scribner’s 
Magazine, is certainly an amusing fellow. Mr. 
Woollcott declares, moreover, that he is full 
of the artistic spirit and drives his point 
home with the following anecdote: y 

It was during the taxicab strike and on 
a night of fine drizzle that Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams set forth after an early dinner at 
their apartment in the Rue Val du Grace. 
Theirs was the forlorn hope of being trans- 
ported to the opera, a bad three miles away, 
for the streets were slippery. They looked for 
a taxicab—to search for a magic carpet 
seemed just as sensible. They waved their 
umbrella at each of the few passing vehicles, 
only to be ignored. 

One lone cab, with its driver swathed in oil- 
skins and his flag hooded, was loitering along 
the Boul’ Miche’ apparently for the purpose 
of irritating whole sidewalks full of signaling 
pedestrians. One anxious native leaped on his 
running board. 

“How much,” he asked, “to the Gare d’Or- 
sa’ ?” 

“A hundred francs,” replied the driver with 
mischievous gravity and then chuckled de- 
lightedly at the fellow as he collapsed. 

Suddenly he beheld the forlorn Williamses 
clad for the opera and huddled pathetically 
under the family umbrella. Something smote 
him. He circled over to within hailing dis- 
tance. 

“Where do you want to go?” he roared. 

“To the opera,” they replied miserably. 

“To the opera itself ?” 

They nodded assent. 

“Mon Dieu!” he cried. “It’s Samson to- 
night, with a ballet afterwards—one of those 
double bills, very long. It will begin early. 
Don’t you know you'll be late?” 

They admitted that it seemed dismally 
probable. 

“Well, well,” he went on impatiently, but, 
though opportunity was rich, with no descent 
to barter, “jump in, jump in! There’s no time 
to lose.” 

Through the deserted streets they rocked 
and skidded, crossed the river like a streak, 
skirted the Louvre in death-defying fashion 
and swept along the streaming avenue just as 
the clock at the Boulevard des Italiens pointed 
to 7.45. 

“Thank goodness!” the fellow wheezed as 
they piled out. “We are in time for the over- 


ture!” 
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A CURIOUS CATCH 

vv we were living in Mississippi, 

writes a correspondent, my father, a negro 
named Riley Hatch and I were once fishing 
for channel cat in the Tombigbee River. My 
father was in a boat out in the middle of the 
stream; I was on a little island, angling for 
anything that might come my way. My tackle 
consisted of a cotton line attached to a new- 
cut cane, with a medium-sized Limerick hook 
and a bottle stopper for a bob. 

Suddenly I looked up and saw the boat 
coming toward me. My father was standing 
in the bow, with his foot on the gunwale, 
and his line was jerking through the water 
at a great rate. In a moment the boat was 
right where I was fishing, and then there was 
a tremendous splash. In his zeal my father 
had tumbled out headfirst. 

Of course his fish got away. But if ever 
there was a sincere fisherman ‘it was he, and 
pretty soon he was out in the channel again. 
I resumed my desultory baiting and casting: 
I had not been long at it when a decided 
resistance to one of my up-and-down jiggles 
made me think I had hooked something. 
With all my strength I pulled away. 

My father, knowing that I knew little 
about handling a fish, paddled over to lend 
a hand. Presently above the muddy, rippling 
bosom of the old Tombigbee my catch ap- 
peared. But it was not a fish: it was some- 
thing pearl white! It caught the rays of the 
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sun and flashed prismatic colors. The next 
moment I saw that it was a revolver—a 
pearl-handled, thirty-eight-caliber revolver. 
Somehow my hook had drifted against the 
trigger guard and held fast. 

At sight of my catch my father suddenly 
threw his hand to his hip pocket—on outing 
expeditions he always carried his revolver 
there. Now it was gone. He called for me to 
swing my hook over to him. I did so, and he 
examined the revolver closely. 

“Why, son!” he exclaimed. “You’ve caught 
my gun!” 

And so I had. It had slipped from his 
pocket when he fell overboard. 
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Impecunious Gentleman—Can you lend me a pound? 
Second Gentleman—1 will when I come back from 
Brighton. 
Me sand Gentleman — When are you coming 
k? 


Second Gentlemdn — Between ourselves, I’m not 


going. —George Belcher in The Tatler. 
e¢9 
A PAGE FROM THE WIZARD’S 
BOOK 


F you would know how the world began, 

hark to the words of a wizard from the 
interior of China: “The first snow that fell 
on earth was red, yellow and white and finally 
turned into twelve men! That was the very 
beginning.” Mr. Samuel Pollard, who saw the 
wizard’s book, gives the whole account in 
Travel: 

Three of the men started ploughing the 
land; but herds of wild boars came and 
rooted it up, and then young men and maid- 
ens from another world brought brooms and 
swept the soil away, so that nothing should 
grow. One brother proposed that they kill 
the sweepers; another proposed that they cut 
them to pieces; but a third said, “Let us not 
kill them, but invite them to a hearty meal.” 

That pleased the sweepers, and they told 
the kind-hearted brother that God did not 
wish the. land tilled, for He was going to send 
a great flood. The sweepers advised him to 
make a large cupboard to sleep in. 

Twelve days afterwards the flood came, and 
the brother, with his floating cupboard, saved 
the lives of many creatures, including a snake, 
a bee and a crow. 

Finally, he became lonesome and wished to 
marry one of the divine daughters, but he 
needed some one to speak for him. The snake 
offered to do it; but when he carried the 
reptile to the house of the girl’s father it bit 
one of the daughters. The father agreed to 
give him the girl if he cured her. Though he 
did so, the old man refused to fulfill his 
promise, and the brother went away, disap- 
pointed. 

But he tried again, this time with the bee 
as an intermediary, and the old man gave him 
the girl and all the seeds the couple might 
need except the seed of hemp. But the girl 
overcame the difficulty by going back home 
aes" stealing the seed that her father with- 

eld. 
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HOW THE FIELD MOUSE WORKS 
FOR MAN 


VEN the lowly field mouse helps support 
the Indian. It was my privilege, writes a 
correspondent, to accompany Dr. Melvin R. 
Gilmore, curator of the museum of the North 
Dakota State Historical Society, on a trip 
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he was making to study the primitive agri- 
culture of the various Indian tribes of the 
great plains. One day he pointed out to me a 
wild bean vine that had dense masses of leafy 
branches bearing small pods. Then he showed 
me that, concealed under the bushes, was a 
network of leafless runners that delve into 
the ground and that there bear large pods, 
each of which contains a single bean. The 
field mouse, he said, prefers the large beans, 
which are approximately the size of a lima 
bean. The little animal gathers them in cham- 
bers underground, which later the Indians 
rob. In seeking those hiding places the Indian 
women walk slowly along and as they go 
pierce the surface of the ground with sharp- 
ened sticks. 

Even while we were talking two old Sioux 
women came down the road. “Do you use 
these big beans that grow down here?” the 
curator asked one of them. 

“Yes,” was the reply; “the field mice gather 
them and store them in large holes; we dig 
them up.” 

“Women of the Omaha tribe tell me they 
never take all the beans from the mouse,” 
said the curator. “They say that that would 
be unkind. Other Indian women put in corn 
for the mice. Do you put in corn when you 
take out the beans?” 

“We put in bread or corn or else beef fat.” 
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“Did you ever look to see whether the 
mice had eaten the food you leave for them?” 

“Yes, they eat it; then bring more beans.” 

“Would you find as many beans in one hole 
as that tin teapot would hold ?” 

“Q-o-oh,” answered the older woman. 
“More than that! As much in two pits as one 
woman could carry on her back.” 

“The Omahas say that the mice are the 
most industrious of all the animals,” the cura- 
tor continued; “they even work for man.” 

The women laughed and agreed that it was 


true. 
rue a) 


TOO KIND 


N many rural neighborhoods where money 

does not circulate rapidly the people pay 
for services “in kind”; for example, farmers 
frequently give potatoes, eggs or other prod- 
uce in payment for debts. A young surgeon 
who had had occasion to operate in such a 
neighborhood, says Harper’s Magazine, hope- 
fully approached the husband of the patient 
and asked for his fee, which amounted to one 
hundred dollars. 

“Doc,” said the old man, “I haven’t much 
ready cash. Can I pay you in kind?” 

“T guess that will be all right,” replied the 
doctor cheerfully. “What do you deal in?” 

“Horse-radish, doc,” answered the old man. 











he found: 


the game. 


jerking disappeared. 


the Medical Record. 


caffeine. 


as for boys and girls. 


The Story of the Football Team 
With the Trembling Hands 


The rivalry between the two big schools had always 
been keen. It was particularly keen that year, and the 
day of the great contest was coming close. 


The captain of Schoolville was badly worried. Some- 
thing was wrong—seriously wrong. Several of his best 
men were jerking and twitching with nervous tremors. 
Their hands trembled and shook. 


Had an enemy from the other camp poisoned the men? 


The worried captain called in a doctor. The doctor 
looked at the trembling, shaking men and agreed that the 
captain had cause for worry. 


The doctor began an investigation, and this is what 


The men had been given strong and frequent doses 
of tea, with the idea that it would “brace them up” for 
They had been nervously upset by the tea 
drug. The doctor quickly ordered a stop to the tea-dosing 
—and the men got back to form. 


This is a true story, told by Dr. M. Allen Starr in 


Boys and girls have all heard that tea and coffee are 
not “good” for them—but often they don’t realize why. 


Tea contains a drug called thein; coffee a drug called 
The properties of the two drugs are much the 
same. They excite and stimulate the nerves, and tea and 
coffee are not “good” for a great many grown-ups as well 


But there’s a delicious, hot table drink known as 


The trembling and 





Instant Postum which anybody can have and enjoy with- 
out fear of harm to health. Postum is a pure cereal 
product with a full, rich, delightful flavor, and with no 
ingredient which can harm either children or grown-ups. 


Instant Postum is made instantly in the cup, simply 
by adding boiling water. 


Ask your mother to let you go to the grocers’ today 
(all grocers sell Postum) and order a tin of Instant Postum. 
Mighty fine to take on the hike, too. 


Postum for Health 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 
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Above locomotive has the powerful 
Lionel TWIN-MOTOR. 





What a Glad 
Xmas Surprise! 


A Lionel Electric Train is a wonderful gift. The 
locomotives, cars, signals, bridges, etc., are all 
patterned after the real ones. Witha Lionel Rail- 
way you get all the joys of genuine railroading— 
it’ll last many years—and you can renew your 
interest as often as you wish by adding new equip- 
ment. Be sure you get a “‘Lionel” this Xmas. 


Send for Handsome Catalog 


—showing the complete Lionel line of locomotives 
with single or twin-motors, coaches, freight cars, 
stations, bridges, semaphores, etc., in full color— 
over 150 items. Then buy from your dealer, or 
write us. Prices from $6.25 up. 


UONELE2"™< TRAINS 


Standard of the World for 21 Years 


NEW LIONEL TYPE “A” 
MULTIVOLT 
TOY TRANSFORMER 


Approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Cheapest and best trans- 
former made. Many im- 
proved electrical features. 
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ELECTRIC 

WARNING 
SIGNAL 
Electric bell rings 


when train 
approaches crossing 





The Lionel Corp., 50-Y, East 21st St., New York City 


W.L. DOUGLAS 


ron men ano women $7100 & $800 SHOFS 
suns $10.00 rusia. $5.00 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
BY WEARING 
W.L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


e best known shoes in the world. 

They are sold in107W.L.Douglas 
stores, direct from the factory to 
youatonlyone profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be pro- 
duced, at the lowest possible cost. W.L. 
‘| Douglas name and the retail price is 
| stamped on the sole of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is your 
protection against unreasonable profits 
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W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 shoes BOYS SHOES 
are absolutely the best shoevaluesfor $4.50 &$5.00 
the money in this country. They com- 

bine quality, style, workmanship and 

wearing qualities equal to other makes | W.L. Douglas name 


selling at higher prices. They are the 
leaders in the fashion centers of 
America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the 


and portrait is the 
best known shee 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 

















shoes are always worth the price paid | thehighest standard 
for them. The prices are the same } of quality at the low=- 
everywhere ; they cost no more in San | est possible cost. 
Francisco than they do in New York. | W. L, Douglas shoes 
W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the | With his name and 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers,under | retail price stamped 
the direction and supervision of expe- | 00 the sole are worn 
rienced men, all working with an hon- | by more men than 
est determination to make the best | 4ay other make. 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 

Sains tet on na 5 Des 

Fae ukhew vicinity, order direct W. yy ~ ‘noe Shoe Co., 

die rom factory. Centr ures 57 Spark hk St., Brockton, Maes. 

Our Scientific Method will stop ‘*R You can quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288 ay od: book on Stammering 

and Stuttering, “‘Its se and Cure.” It tells 
how I cured myself after stammering 20 years. 

B.N. BOGUE, 3337 Bogue Bldg., 1147 N.111.St., Indianapolis 


1 Ss Y AMME 
Send for free 200 page eens. It MIMER | 
manently stop 
weeks’ time. 
The Le School Ge ieee 
6 Lewis Bidg., 71-77 ‘Adelaide 8t., Detroit. ‘Mich. 


A natura 
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MODELING IN CLAY 
II, The Round 


N article on bas-relief modeling appeared in 

A the Girls’ Page for January, 1921. The round 

—the method that you would use to make a 

bust, a statuette or a statue —differs from bas- 

relief in that it represents the subject from all 
angles, instead of showing only one view of it. 


STUDYING AND CHOOSING A SUBJECT 


Since your subject is to be represented complete, 
study it from all sides before you begin to model 
it. In that way you will get a.sense of its general 
action and solidity that will help you when you 
begin to build. For in order to work successfully 
in the round you must have, above all, a building 
sense. The business at hand is simply construction. 
You are your own architect and contractor, but 
you work from a living thing instead of froma plan. 

Avoid what is subtle and delicate,—for example, 
the head of a young woman or girl,—for such stud- 
ies are difficult. Take, instead, some elderly person 
whose face shows deep hollows and sharp fea- 
tures, or an unusual-looking man, or a child, whose 
round outlines and plump surfaces are sure to show 
effectively when modeled. 


THE SKELETON 
When you have found a satisfactory subject, get 
out your boards and tools and make the skeleton, 


which is merely a support for the 
clay. You will need a large “plate,” 


—a board about ten inches square, The Armatu Te. 


—a small one five inches square, 
and a piece of wood one inch 
square and six inches long; that is 
the upright. Halfway down the up- 
right nail a crosspiece of lighter 
wood about four inches long. To 
one end of the upright nail the small 
plate. Next nail your small plate 
to the centre of your large plate. 
Use one-and-a-half-inch wire nails 
for nailing the crosspiece, one- 
and-three-quarter-inch brads for 
fastening the small plate to the 
upright, and one-and-three-quarter-inch nails for 
fixing the two piates together. Be sure that the 
nails hold tight. Then you will have a strong, 
simple scaffolding set on a firm base. (Fig. 1.) 

The skeleton is known among sculptors as the 
“armature,” and it is as important to the bust or 
statue as the keel and ribs are to a boat. Uniess 
it is balanced and firm, the bust will topple over 
and be squeezed flat—probably just when it is be- 
ginning to take on an alluring resemblance to the 
model. 

COVERING 


Get your subject comfortably fixed, and your 
skeleton securely set on a stand or a table where 
you can easily walk round it. Pull the clay apart 
and apply it vigorously, completely covering the 
upper end of the upright and the crosspiece. 
Press the lumps of clay on with the thumb; no 
tools are necessary, for that kind of modeling is 
not concerned with drawing or cutting, but with 
steady, firm building, which can be done only by the 
strength of the thumb. Every bit of clay requires 
pressure ; merely sticking it on is not enough. 


POINTING 

Pointing means getting your bearings and set- 
ting them down so that you cannot lose them when 
you begin the more interesting part of the work. 
When you have covered the framework, dot on 
small pieces of clay to indicate all the important 
summits, such as the most prominent points of the 
shoulders, the head, the cheeks and the chin. 
Notice all the personal peculiari- 
ties. If you are doing the bust of 





ends, apply the long ends, held open, near enough 
to your subject to measure a distance—say the 
width of the cheeks— between the blades; then, 
without losing the angle of the blades, apply 
the short ends to the same place on the head that 
you are modeling, and so fix the meas- 
urement.*That will give you, on a 
smaller scale, the exact differences 
that will enable you to get the right 
proportions. The process may seem 
prosaic and tedious, but it is sure to 
produce truth in proportions, which is 
the foundation of all art. During every 
stage of the work keep your feeling of 
the whole effect in mind by revolving 
the bust and studying the subject con- 
stantly from all sides. 

Now work in from the profiles; 
when you do that, you are beginning 
to connect the planes, and it is then 
that mistakes show most clearly. Run 
your thumb from the chin tothe cheek 
bone; from the cheek bone back to the ear and 
round the skull; from the forehead to the base of 
the neck. That is a mechanical part of the work, 
but it is most important, for it determines, at every 
pressure of the thumb, whether you are getting 
true or false proportions. 

When you connect your planes, emphasize only 
what is strongly characteristic. Some details are 
better left out altogether. Seize upon the things 
that tell: a round and chubby chin; 
a wistful curve of the brow; asaucy 
tilt to the nose; a careless disar- 
rangement of the hair; a strong 
sweep down the back of the head. 
Run those planes toward one 
another — taking care, however, 
that you do not lose their separate 
characteristics—and you will find 
that you have caught the shape 
and the bearing of your subject. 
(Compare Fig. 2 with Fig. 4, and 
note the development of the head, 
accomplished through connecting 
the planes.) 


FINISHING THE SURFACE 


The last stage is finishing the surface. Suggest 
the differences in the texture; every head has its 
smooth and its rough places. The cheeks, for ex- 
ample, are firm, for all their plumpness, but under- 
neath the chin the fiesh is limp, merely waiting to 
obey the motions of the head. The upper part of 
the ear is as stiff as the rind of an orange, but the 
lower end is soft. 

Probably the eyes will be the most difficult fea- 
tures to do. Run your thumb across the line of 
the brows to mark an even curve that will help 
to keep symmetry. Then, from each side, feel 
along the cheek bones and across to the sides 
of the nose. In the resulting hollows place the 
smooth, convex surfaces of the eyeballs. Above 
them build the upper lids; it is as well not to 
model the lower lids, but to let the strong lines of 
the cheek bones dominate below the eyes. 

Do not try to carry the work too far. It is better 
to leave it in lumpy ridges and neglected hollows 
than to sacrifice its vigor by an attempt to “finish.” 
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A “TRY-IT-OUT” BOX 


‘(TET’S look at Peggy’s design!” 
‘Yes, let’s! She’s sure to have something 
pretty and different.” 

The girls of the domestic art class gathered 
eagerly about Peggy Ross, who looked up laugh- 
ingly from the attractive apron of unbleached 
muslin to which she was putting 
the finishing touches. 





a child, note the slim neck, the 
sloping shoulders, the large fore- 
head and eyes, as contrasted with 
the small mouth and nose. Study 
those points closely before you 
apply the clay, for it is difficult to 
do any inbuilding later on. Search 
well and feel sure; then make 
every lump tell. 

Meanwhile, keep in mind the 
pose, or action, of your subject. 
Remember that every person has 
marked muscular characteristics 
—a way of holding the head and 
shoulders, an expression of the 
eyebrows, a motion of the lips. 
Often it is those-less conspicuous 
characteristics that make the 
most marked resemblances be- 
tween a child and its parents; so 
of course they should be noticed 
in the subject and emphasized in 


the bust. 
PLANES 

When you have covered and 
pointed up the skeleton, make 
your final topography —that is, 
connect the points by planes. You cannot afford 
to rely entirely upon your eye and your instinct 
for that; you must use a simple tool. Get two 
sticks of equal length and fasten them together as 
scissors are fastened (Fig. 3), but so that the short 
ends are just half as long as the long ends. Be sure 
to have the two “blades” of equal length fastened 
at exactly the same point. Now, holding the short 








Fig. 2 
Work pointed up 


“Peggy, I don’t see where you 
get your ideas!” Hazel gazed 
enviously at the work. “It must 
be great to be so original.” 

“Oh, Peggy’s original, allright,” 
said Thelma. : 

“Do you remember that new 
fudge receipt she had, and those 
stunts with a camera that she 
worked out?” Gladys asked. 

“And it was Peg who told us 
how to clean our kid gloves so 
that they looked as well as if 
they’d been sent to the regular 
cleaners, and didn’t cost nearly 
so much,” added Marjorie. 

“Girls, I’m not original,” pro- 
tested Peggy. ‘““You know I get 
those ideas from magazines and 
papers, The only original thing 
about it is the way that I keep 
the suggestions on file. 

“Let me tell you about my ‘try- 
it-out’ box. My brother made a 
box of cypress wood with a 
hinged lid. I made folders—to 
hold clippings—of heavy manila 
paper that I bought in sheets at a printing office. 
I folded each sheet down the middle, wrote what 
the folder contained along one edge and placed 
all the folders in a box alphabetically, with the 
edges on which I had written uppermost. I had 
saved lots of clippings from periodicals, so I soon 
had a well-stocked file, and since then I’ve kept 
adding to my collection. It is fun to arrange the 


Fig. 3 


the bodies at angles that vary from 


shard 


items, and it’s such a satisfaction to have all 
those good ideas ready to turn to whenever I wish. 

“Last May one of mother’s magazines had col- 
ored illustrations of simple embroidery designs 
and stitches. When she was through with the 
magazine I cut out that page and put 
it in the folder marked Fancy Stitches 
—and there it was waiting for me when 
I began to plan this apron last week. 
About the same time I took from 
another magazine the design in ap- 
pliqué on the blouse that I’m wearing. 

“T put the clever stunts for amateurs 
in the folder marked My Camera, re- 
ceipts that interest me in the Receipts 
folder, information about flower gar- 
dens, camping and hiking in the folder 


Proportional iaveied out of Doors. Ideas for dress, 


Dividers 


health hints, suggestions for parties 
and entertainments, —it’s surprising 
how many good new games you can 
get together,—handicraft directions— 
all have their place. As to handicrafts—I saved 
those directions for making baskets that we all 
saw in one of the magazines last month and put 
them in a folder marked Basket Making. I’m go- 
ing to try out some of them when I plan Christmas 
ifts.” 
s “What other folders have you?” asked the girls. 
“Well, there’s one marked Drawing and Water- 
Color Painting (I don’t do much of that, but I’m 
interested), another called Athletics, one marked 
Stunts and Favors and another that I’ve named 
Miscellaneous, where I put clippings that don’t 
seem to belong anywhere else. I’ve even filed 
away some helpful hints on etiquette and ethics!” 
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THE SAXOPHONE 


HE saxophone marks the transition from the 
wood- wind instruments to the brasses. It 
has a single-reed mouthpiece very like the 
mouthpiece of the clarinet, a key mechanism 
similar to that of the flute, and a wide-bore, coni- 
cal brass tube. It takes its name from that of its 
inventor, Sax, a Belgian whose father was a cele- 
brated maker of clarinets and of brass instr ts 


To start the vibration of the air column she draws 
the tongue back sharply and allows the breath to 
escape into the mouthpiece with a “‘t” sound. 

The chief difficulty in playing the saxophone is 
in managing the reed properly. Too much pres- 
sure on it will sharpen the pitch, too little will 
render the tone harsh. The muscles of the lips 
must be trained carefully and gradually, for only 
when they are so trained can the player be sure 
of a good tone. Since the ear serves as a guide to 
the position of the lips, the better the ear of the 
player the more rapid will her progress be. 

The tone of the saxophone, inferior in some re- 
spects to that of the clarinet, is nevertheless rich 
and penetrating. It is composite in quality, com- 
prising the sounds of the cello, the clarinet and 
the English horn. The whole is modified by a 
brazen tinge that gives it indescribable charm. In 
the lowest pitched saxophones the quality of the 
tone approaches that of the organ. 

That composite quality of its tone makes the 
saxophone an excellent substitute for other in- 
struments. In ensemble playing the E-flat alto 
can be substituted for the cello; in the orchestra 
the C melody often takes the place of the cello or of 
the trombone; and in band or orchestra the B-flat 
soprano sometimes does the work of the first cor- 
net. The C melody, frequently chosen for use with 
the piano or with the organ, can be used for lead- 
ing a choir. 

You can use the members of the saxophone 
family in duet, quartette, sextet or octet combi- 
nation. The B-flat soprano, the E-flat alto, the 
B-flat tenor and the E-flat baritone make an ex- 
cellent quartette. 

So many combinations of saxophones with saxo- 
phones and of saxophones with other instruments 
are possible that a saxophone player is not likely 
to find herself in a musical group where her in- 
strument is not welcome. It is most desirable, 
however, that she be able to read well and to 
transpose readily. 

With its other attractions the saxophone com- 
bines the good point of being one of the easiest 
instruments to learn to play. Clarinetists usually 
find it easy to master; flutists sometimes have 
difficulty with the mouthpiece, but with the finger- 
or never. 





About the middle of the nineteenth century the 
younger Sax, a trained musician and a clarinetist, 
went to Paris, where he soon became foremost 
among the makers of musical instruments. Early 
in his career he made a complete quartette of 
saxophones—the B-flat soprano, the E-flat alto, 
the B-flat tenor and the E-flat baritone. Later the 
C soprano, the C melody, the B-flat 
bass and the E-flat contrabass were 
added, making eight members of 
the saxophone family, all in the 
treble clef. 

The C soprano and the E-flat so- 
prano, a still newer instrument, re- 
semble the basset horn. The other 
seven have necks bent back from 


obtuse to right angles; each has a 
flaring bell that is bent up until it 
lies almost parallel with the body. 
The larger instruments are heavy 
and have no beauty of form. 

The E-flat alto is frequently 
chosen as a solo instrument, but 
the C melody is more generally 
used, both because of its tone— 
which, pitched between the alto 
and the tenor, somewhat resembles 
the human voice—and because the 





ing, 

To insure good tone and to enable the player to 
overcome certain difficulties of lip and fingering 
that arise between the first and the second regis- 
ter of the instrument, good teaching at the start 
is essential; but a year of faithful work under a 
competent teacher should fit a girl for good play- 
ing on the saxophone. 

The compass of the saxophone 
extends through about two and a 
quarter octaves. The instrument 
can be used to play almost any 
kind of music, but it is especially 
effective in slow and soft passages 
and in works that find their ex- 
pression in the medium range. 
Therein —since listeners do not 
quickly tire of such music—lies the 
special strength of the saxophone. 
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A HOBBY PARTY 


OR an entertainment that is 
unusual, inexpensive and 
most entertaining, try a hobby 
party. Ask every guest to wear 
something that indicates a hobby 
of his or hers that is not too familiar 
to the rest of the group. When all 


player can play on it'any part writ- Fig, are assembled give each person a 
ten in C, such as a part for the voice, Poi hs lead pencil and a white card with 
the piano, the flute or the violin. oints connected a hobbyhorse sketched in one cor- 
The C instrument is abouttwoand with planes ner. Have everyone write on his 


ahalf feet long; the neck, six inches 
in length, curves back from the 
body so that the mouthpiece is nearly at right 
angles to it. The reed is about the size of that of 
the bass clarinet; it is bound by a ligature to the 
rubber mouthpiece. The body of the instrument 
has aconical bore and ends in a flaring bell turned 
up for more than half the length of the body, with 
its end bent slightly forward; usually there are 
eighteen keys on the body and two on the bell. 
The price of the instrument, which depends on 
the finish, may range from ninety-five to two hun- 
dred dollars, 

The brass part of the saxophone is usually en- 
graved, and it is sometimes plated with silver or 
with gold; oftenthe keys are inlaid with pearl. 

The player can stand when she plays the smaller 
saxophones, but the C melody and the larger in- 
struments are so heavy that she must sit and use 
the neck strap, which is attached at the back of 
the saxophone and can be so adjusted that the 
lips can easily reach the mouthpiece. Holding 
the head and the body erect, the player rests the 
weight of the body on the right foot and advances 
the left foot slightly. With the instrument sus- 
pended toward the right, she places her right 
hand on the lower part of it—the right thumb 
under the brass hook at the back—and her left 
hand on the upper part, the left thumb resting 
on the button below the octave key. In that way 
the fingers of both hands are free to manipulate 
the keys. 

Drawing the lower lip over the teeth so that the 
reed may not touch them, the player presses the 
upper teeth against the mouthpiece, covering with 
the lips a Tittle less than half of its curved part. 


card his guesses about the hobbies 
that are represented; then, after 
an evening of old-fashioned games and stunts,—if 
you are at a loss for what to play the Editor of the 
Girls’ Page will send suggestions,—see who has 
guessed correctly the greatest number of hobbies. 

At a hobby party one of the boys carried a yeast 
cake, a toy flagpole and a sapling; his hobby 
proved to be raising poultry. A girl who enjoyed 
piecing quilts wore small squares of bright-colored 
material pinned to her dress. Another guest, 
arriving with a loaf of bread tucked under her 
arm, definitely established her reputation for dis- 
liking work of any kind. 

There are any number of possibilities—for ex- 
ample, a twelve-inch ruler and a rubber ball for 
the football enthusiast, a bagful of flour for the 
girl whose hobby is her garden, a picture of 2 
tramp for anyone who likes to hike. 

Have plenty of room in which to play the games. 
Serve ice cream and cake. 

If you wish to give a prize to the person who suc- 
cessfully guesses the greatest number of hobbies, 
offer her a pair of toy reins with which to hold her 
hobby in check. 
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HERE ARE STILL on hand a limited number of 

copies of The Companion for December 9, 1915, 
in the Girls’ Page of which The Nativity—a Christ- 
mas Service, appeared. The service is simple, brief 
and rich in spiritual content. Wherever it has been 
used ithas met with marked appreciation and suc- 
cess. In addition to the text there are suggestions for 
supplemental music, descriptions of the costumes 
to be worn and directions for setting and action. 
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THE HOME WORKBENCH 


II. Saws, Hammers, Planes and Bits 


IRE pliers that have only U-shaped grooves 

W for cutting should be avoided, as they will 

not reach the ends of a twisted wire. The 
handiest pliers are those that cut at the side. They 
should be no longer than is necessary to keep the 
ends of the handles clear of the hand. Besides the 
usual claw hammer, a six-ounce ball pein hammer 
is useful not only for riveting but for all lighter 
uses. The efforts of manufacturers to produce 
novelties in hammers have not improved the claw 
hammer, the best form of which has the usual large 
striking surface and fully curved claws. 

The automatic drill is a handy tool because it 
can be used with one hand, which leaves the other 
free to hold a bracket to the wall. Also it will 
bore through the ends of thin hard wood without 
splitting it; but for ordinary boring into soft wood 
it is more bother than a bradawl. There should 
be three or four awls in separate handles. The 
ten-inch ratchet brace usually has alligator jaws, 
which take both round-shank and square-shank 
bits, but the interlocking jaws are better, for 
they swallow the square shank and centre the bit 








more accurately. In choosing a brace with those 
jaws it is well to try it with a very small square- 
shank drill and a very large auger bit, no matter 
how much a dealer may insist that the jaws are 
all right. The amateur seldom buys an extension 
holder for bits, though it is useful, for it moves the 
large chuck back from the work and makes it pos- 
sible to bore a hole close up to a perpendicular 
surface. It also obviates the use of the slow ratchet, 
and is sometimes useful in electric wiring. 

A single bradaw] will do for holes for all common 
screws in soft wood, but for hard wood and for 
very large screws two holes must be bored, and 
therefore wood drills for the brace should be 
graded in thirty-seconds of an inch; sizes from 
about four to eight thirty-seconds will answer most 
purposes. One or two gimlet bits are useful for 
boring into the ends of handles for tools, as the 
drill does not bore well with the grain. A quarter- 
inch auger bit is likely to bend, but in sizes from 
five sixteenths of an inch to one inch there is no 
better bit than the standard pattern of auger bit; 
it bores fast, clean and true. Eight of the bits at 
least are necessary, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16. 

The countersinks made for wood only and for 
metal only are more satisfactory, but some work- 
men prefer the rose countersink, which can be used 
for both. Some think a rose reamer is well worth 
its somewhat high cost for enlarging holes in both 
metals and woods. Since the bit brace must serve 
as a handle for perhaps two dozen tools, there has 
to be much shifting. Two braces, although one of 
them is a luxury, save much of the shifting, espe- 
cially when you want to put a large number of 
screws into wood with a brace screw driver, two 
drills and a countersink. 

Planes are expensive ; the number and kind to be 
bought should be well considered. The most useful 
are a 15-inch jack plane and a 9-inch smoothing 
plane. The 15-inch jack plane weighs two pounds 
more than the same kind of plane in 14-inch, and 
the extra weight saves fatigue in heavy work. The 
18-inch fore plane is not necessary if you have a 
15-inch jack plane; so the next larger one to be 
bought should be a 22- or 24-inch jointer, which may 
be either of wood or of iron with a smooth bottom 
or with a corrugated bottom, the last being the 
best of the three but also the most expensive. 
Special planes can be added to the kit as they are 
needed, but for general use with the kit still in- 
complete two planes are enough, one of which 
should be a jack plane. 

A kit of tools bought haphazard is almost cer- 
tain to contain too many saws. If only one hand- 
saw is to be bought, a 24-inch crosscut of 8 
points to the inch is a useful compromise, but if 
there is to be a full set the first one might be a 22- 
inch of 10 to 12 points, the second a 26-inch 6-point 
ripsaw, the third a 12-inch backsaw, the fourth a 
compass saw, and the fifth a 26-inch 7-point crosscut. 

The backsaw that is usually chosen is one with 
very fine teeth, but there are backsaws made with 
8-point teeth that cut smooth because the teeth are 
not set. They clear by being hollow ground, and 
since they do not have to be set they are made 
hard in temper and therefore keep sharp longer. 
Also they are easier to file than a very fine-tooth 
saw. With a homemade mitre block or box, a saw 
of that kind will answer for most mitres. 

Handsaws are made with a close-up handle, a 
regular-shaped handle, and with handles that com- 
bine the characteristics of both. A saw with the full 
type of close-up handle is no longer than a saw of 
the next size smaller with the standard handle, 
and is just as handy at the bench, where a long 


saw is unwieldy. The extra two inches of teeth are 
under the handle, where they are of little use, and 
for that reason many do not like the close-up 
handle. But the comparison should be between the 
close-up of one size and the regular handle of the 
next smaller size, and when so compared the close- 
up handle has some advantages; it will not buckle 
at the butt and the balance and lines are better. 
Weight and width of blade also count in handiness, 
but saws are made in several widths, with straight 
and skew backs. Long saws with skew backs 
sometimes vibrate unpleasantly, but on a shorter 
saw the skew back is useful, especially if the point 
is narrow, for such a saw can be more easily coaxed 
into a change of direction of the cut. 

Filing saws is not a hard thing to do, although 
many professional mechanics make a bad job of it. 
The secret of filing a sawis to quit a tooth the 
moment it has been brought to a point. The tops 
should be filed off at the start to make the teeth 
even and to serve as a guide to keep them so, 
but many watch too closely the angle of the file 
and the dept® of the gullet and by so doing file the 
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or mining values, are to be separately classified 
as forms of wealth, for they present sharply con- 
trasting aspects from the investment point of view. 

Real estate values reflect the general business 
and social activities of the community. They are 
subject to adverse as well as favorable influences 
and are not to be regarded as safe security under 
all conditions. Careful judgment is necessary, 
based upon knowledge of the locality and its 
probable future. Unimproved land is ordinarily to 
be regarded as a speculation. But with due care 
in estimating the character and value of the prop- 
erty the real estate mortgage is one of the safest 
forms of investment. It is peculiarly suited to the 
use of funds where safety and the yield in interest 
rather than marketability are the main require- 
ments. 

A good real estate mortgage is based only on a 
conservative proportion of the salable value of the 
property. For the purposes of the ordinary private 
investor it should be secured by improved and in- 
come-producing property, though loans are made 
to a limited extent by institutions on vacant land 


















point below the line. A file cuts on two teeth at 
once and the beginner will find it helpful to grind 
one side of the file smooth, and mark that side with 
a dab of paint. That side should usually be held 
uppermost, but when one tooth becomes sharp be- 
fore the other the smooth side should be turned 
against the sharp tooth. 

A saw clamp is necessary. A saw is first made 
even along the tops of the teeth, then set, then filed ; 
and finally a file or a whetstone is run lightly along 
the side to even up the set. Many saw sets and saw 
clamps on the market are so poorly finished that 
they disgust a true mechanic. The better makes 
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are worth their higher cost. A saw clamp can be 
used as a light vise for sewing leather and work- 
ing with tinned iron. The jaws should be lined 
with rubber to protect the saw. 
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THE CARE OF INVESTMENTS 
VII. Real Estate Securities 
TOCKS and bonds are merely paper evi- 
dences of property. Investment values are of 
many kinds, ranging from such fundamental 
elements as land and buildings to assets of “intan- 


gible’ character, including franchise rights, pat-- 


ents, trade-marks and the established efficiency 
and good will of a going business. For the pur- 
poses of the small investor it is important that any 
securities acquired shall represent the funda- 
mental and visible forms of wealth. In this and the 
following articles we shall deal with the methods 
of judging investment values, and in beginning 
such a study it.is well to consider the types of 
securities based wholly or chiefly upon real estate. 

Everything is in a sense real estate. The man who 
buys a government bond is making a real estate 
investment of the broadest description, for the 
safety of his holding rests upon the power of the 
political authority to tax all real estate land values 
and improvements. But ordinarily the term applies 
to city or town property used for business or resi- 
dential purposes. Land used for agriculture or 
grazing, and land having timber, oil, natural gas 
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that has an established value, the ratio of the loan 
to the taxable valuation being lower in such cases. 
The percentage advanced to the borrower should 
make the fullest allowance for all conditions that 
may reduce the property value during the life of 
the mortgage. 

For small investors the real estate mortgage in 
its usual form has some disadvantages, chiefly 
the possible delay in collecting either interest or 
principal, and in some cases the necessity of fore- 
closing. It may be difficult, also, to find such in- 
vestments in suitable amount at the right time. 
To overcome such obstacles and attract the funds 
of small investors into this type of security, various 
methods have been devised. For example, certain 
large financial institutions lend money on real es- 
tate and sell the mortgages to private investors 
under guaranty both as to principal and as to in- 
terest. Their profit arises from the difference in 
the interest that the borrower pays them and the 
interest that they pay the private lender, with cer- 
tain commissions, including a charge for insuring 
the title. The guaranty of such mortgages might 
not prove adequate protection in the case of a 
general and extreme decline in property values; 
but no such condition has come about thus far, 
and mortgages of that kind are regarded as safe 
investments. 

Another method, employed for financing certain 
large building operations, is to issue fractional 
real estate bonds. The property is mortgaged to a 
trustee, and funds are advanced as required for 
construction; on the basis of such mortgage the 
financial agents issue bonds of convenient denomi- 
nations, which they sell to individual investors. 
Such bonds should be issued in “serial’’ form, 
meaning that a certain number must be paid off 
every year from the earnings of the mortgaged 
property. The result of that method is to strengthen 
from year to year the security of the bonds still 
outstanding, and to clear off the entire mortgage 
in a moderate length of time. The record of such 
issues is favorable with respect to safety, but the 
bonds have no general market. Interest rates are 
lower on loans for business property than on loans 
on residential property. 

For the purposes of the small investor, all securi- 
ties of the real estate type should be first mort- 
gages on property that is already income producing 
or is in process of development under adequate 
safeguards. Serious losses have been incurred 
through investment in thedebentures,orunsecured 
obligations, of companies for real estate promoting. 

Farm mortgages, according to the above defini- 
tion, are not strictly of the real estate investment 
class. Nevertheless, they are to be judged by sim- 
ilar tests. Formerly, lending money on farm prop- 
erty was merely a local form of investment. Within 
recent years, procuring such loans has become an 
important form of business activity in some of the 
Western cities, and still more lately it has been 
systematized, to some extent, through the organi- 
zation of Federal land banks and joint stock land 
banks under authorization by Congress. Such in- 
stitutions issue bonds with farm mortgages as se- 
curity. The bonds are defined as instru talities 
of the United States government; that expression 





means that for practical purposes the public credit 
is behind them, and also that they are exempt from 
all taxes—national, state and local. The last-named 
characteristic makes the bonds very attractive to 
wealthy investors. 

The element of real estate in types of security 
investment other than those here mentioned is 
always important. As a result of recent difficulties 
affecting street railways, certain bond issues are 
now selling at prices governed largely by the esti- 
mated value of the land that the companies bought 
for car stables. 
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ON CHOOSING GIFTS FOR CHILDREN 


CHILD will often choose from the abundant 
A gifts at Christmas or a birthday some one 
inexpensive and insignificant object, and 
give only a forced or perfunctory attention to the 
others, or even discard them all in favor of the egg 
beater, or the joy of rattling a stone in a tin cup. 
Even older children may fail to show pleasure, 
or may show disappointment in the well-inten- 
tioned but misdirected offerings of their elders. 
Such failures on the part of the receivers to appre- 
ciate the gift is sometimes owing to personal 
idiosyncrasy, but more often it is owing to the 
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giver’s ignorance of a child’s natural cravings at 
different ages. A slight study of those cravings 
will save much of the economic waste of misfit gifts. 

Until a child is at least three years old the main 
thing that nature is concerned with is training its 
senses. That is the time when the child loves to 
listen and look and touch and taste. It is the time 
for such playthings as bright cloth balls, gay pic- 
ture books, soft, furry lambs or bears or rag dolls 
to grasp and cuddle and take to bed. It is the time 
when a bunch of keys, a glittering chain, a few 
smooth pebbles or a clothespin will give as much 
pleasure as a toy that costs a dollar. That is also 
the time when the child loves to make a noise by 
banging a tin spoon on a dish pan, or doing some- 
thing else that is equally effective, and therefore 
it is wise to substitute for such discords a gong, a 
little peal of bells or a smal] music box. 

The next stage, from four to six or seven, is 
normally the age of motor activity and imitation. 
It is the time for dolls and sailboats, for the rock- 
ing-horse, the ladder, the swing, the small cart or 
wheelbarrow, the sand pile. Gifts to boys of a har- 
ness, of soldier caps and drums, and to girls of gay 
robes of bright calico to wear when dressing up, 
will also give sure pleasure. The destructive in- 
stincts are often in full force at this active age, and 
the legitimate pleasure of tearing carpet rags, 
erushing eggshells for chicken feed, stamping 
down cinders to make a path, or using for play- 
things anything that can be broken to good pur- 
pose, should be encouraged, as leading from 
destruction to construction. 

For the constructive impulses there are building 
blocks, which give perhaps the most durable pleas- 
ure to the man-in-the-making. The younger the 
child the larger, as a rule, should be the plaything. 
The four-year-old who wants to build should have 
large blocks made by the carpenter, or the ends 
of planks, or pieces of lumber of any kind with 
which he can build a house as high as himself. 
Clay to model with is another good gift, or a box 
of beads to string, raffia to braid, a tile or par- 
quetry board, a blackboard and colored crayons. 

Eight years is a self-assertive age. Tops and 
marbles, skipping ropes, hoops, sleds, tricycles, 
penknives, toy pistols or popguns, playthings to 
use in practical jokes, and for girls dolls with real 
hair, are some of the gifts jndicated. That age, 
which is supposed to correspond with the period 
of savagery in the race, is the one at which articles 
for outdoor use, for display of individual prowess, 
are appreciated. 

Puzzles and games that involve puzzles begin 
to make their appeal at the age of nine years, 
usually not before. Live pets should rarely be 
given to a child before it reaches the age of ten, 
but may well be provided then, as should tools for 
the boy, utensils to do real cooking or washing or 
cleaning for the girl, cameras or desks for both, 
and rooms of their own, or at least shelves or cup- 
boards for their private use. Gifts in line with the 
special tastes, for gardening or weaving or sewing 
or musie or drawing, will be increasingly appre- 
ciated from now on. 

The culture epochs do not, of course, always ap- 
pear exactly on time in a child’s life; they are as 
often early as late. But they form a fair guide to 
the child’s natural preferences and furnish the 
basis for a good choice of gifts. 

A general rule for presents of playthings at all 
ages is that the more they can be worked over by 
the child and the more they can be used and 
adapted to various purposes, instead of being 
bound to some one mechanical performance, the 
more enjoyment they will afford. 
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ANIMAL SIGNS AND TRACKS 


N the woods and along the streams of our 
if country wild life is far more abundant than 
we usually suspect. There is some wild life 
everywhere. Even on the gravel roofs of the New 
York skyscrapers nighthawks build their nests, 
raise their young, and live their lives as happily 
as if they were in the wilderness. 
A naturalist once suggested to the president of 
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a Canadian hunting club that some effort be made 
to preserve the moose in the region controlled by 
the club. When the club official responded that 
there were not two moose to a square league, the 
naturalist persuaded him to spend some time in 
watching. For three days the two concealed them- 
selves in a shelter far up in a large tree. During 
that time they saw one hundred moose and got 
motion pictures of some of them. Of other wild 
life both of the day and of the night they saw such 
a variety and such an abundance that the awed 
elubinan hardly dares to speak of his experience. 

What are the signs of wild animals? Tracks we 
think of first; but there are many other signs that 
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are interesting and significant, and that often 
give precisely the help that you need. 

Perhaps in your wanderings along the bank 
of a forest brook you come upon the half-eaten 
remains of a trout. In the sand are faint imprints 
of small claws, and on a granite boulder are damp 
marks left by wet feet. All the evidence indicates 
that you have disturbed a mink at his feast. Per- 
haps the tracks are too indistinct to furnish con- 
clusive proof, but if you have studied the habits 
of the mink you know that he is in and out of the 
water and that he is an ardent fisherman, and so 
you put two and two together, as it were, and 
arrive at the correct conclusion. Tracks are often 
faint or imperfect, but if you keep in mind the 
habits of the animals that live in your neighbor- 
hood and take heed of such clues as the position 
of the tracks and the various evidences of feeding, 
you can be very sure of reading the trail correctly. 

If you find a little ball of feathers, hair or craw- 
fish shell under a tree, you can be sure that some- 
where overhead an owl has roosted. The little 
ball is the indigestible matter that the owl has 
ejected from its stomach. 

Small gnawed spots in the bark at the base of 
trees and shrubs are either rabbit or mouse signs. 
The clipped twig a foot above the ground is a 
common sign of the rabbit. 

Nuts and acorns that look as if they had been 
scored with a rough file are squirrel signs. 

Sometime, as you stroll abroad, you may find 
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the mangled body of a recently killed rabbit. It 
may be the work of a fox, but look to see if the 
victim’s eyes have been taken out. If so, you may 
be sure that the slayer was a hawk. 

Dead mice or grasshoppers neatly impaled on 
thorns or barbed-wire fences have not come there 
accidentally—a shrike, or butcher bird, hung 
them up. 

Smooth little runways under flat rocks mean 
field mice, which make good pets; they will eat 
grains of corn and bits of bread and will live con- 
tentedly in an old shoe box lined with hay. 

You will often see a row of trim little, holes in 
the trunk of a tree. The holes, which look as if 
they had been made with a gimlet, are the work 
of a woodpecker drilling for grubs. 

If you do not know the following very common 
signs, get some one to point them 
out to you: earthworm castings, 
crawfish towers, molehills, gopher 
holes, field-mice tunnels along the 
top of the ground, woodchuck bur- 
rows, bird dust baths and ant hills. 

Many persons think that snow 
is the first requisite for studying 
tracks, but track stories in the dust 


can be read as easily as if they had Black bear 


been written in the snow. Even 
the delicate, lacelike tracks of tiny 
beetles and the scarcely coarser “‘ladies’-chain” 
trails of the wood mice can be seen in fine dry 
dirt..Tracks in the mud along streams are not 
read so easily, but they usually last longer. 

We all know something about tracks. We know 
that longer spaces between the tracks mean an 
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increase in speed, and also that if certain tracks 
are deeper than others the animal probably stood 
there for a time. 

But there are many track records that are not 
so easily read. Even the simplest story is some- 
times puzzling. Examine the drawings that show 
the gaits of hoofed quadrupeds. The arrangement 
of the tracks when the animal walks is much like 
the arrangement when he trots, but notice that 
when he trots the tracks are more nearly a straight 
line, and of course are farther apart. Both in 
walking and in trotting an animal of that kind 
places the hind foot almost exactly in the track of 
the forefoot on that side. In pacing, the animal 
swings the two legs on one side together, with a 
pistonlike precision. Galloping is a series of leaps, 
in which the animal leaves the prints of all four 
feet separate. ; 

In most animals the track of the forefoot is 
only slightly different from that of the hind foot. 
Unless otherwise indicated, the illustrations shown 
with this article are of the left hind foot. 

It should be kept in mind that the tracks of dif- 
ferent individuals of the same species vary greatly 
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in size according to the age of the animal. Even 
among full-grown animals of the same kind there 
is considerable variation. Tracks made by full- 
grown raccoons, for example, may run from three 
inches to seven inches in length. Therefore in 
attempts to sketch tracks according to a scale 
the dimensions are merely approximate. 

Most animals, except those that have hoofs, 
have legs that are rather short in proportion to 
the length of their bodies. For that reason the 
track of the hind foot does not register with that 
of the forefoot. The animals of one group, however, 
have very powerful hind legs and comparatively 
weak forelegs. Those animals always progress by 
leaps, even when they move slowly, the hind legs 
being thrown forward past the front ones in “‘leap- 
frog”’ style. The rabbit is a good example of that 
group. Do not make the common mistake of think- 
ing that a rabbit’s tracks point in the opposite 
direction to that in which they actually do point. 
The accompanying sketch of a rabbit in action 
will make it easier to read the trail correctly. 
Squirrels also leave tracks placed in that way. 

Sometimes it is rather difficult to distinguish the 
tracks of different kinds of birds that are of nearly 
the same size; but remember, in that case, that 
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a scratching bird, such as a quail, always walks, 
and that its tracks are therefore evenly spaced, 
whereas a perching bird, such as a robin, usually 
hops, and so leaves tracks in pairs. The goose and 
the duck leave footprints almost exactly alike, but 
of course those of the goose are much larger. The 
heron, the bittern and similar long-legged wading 
birds all make the same kind of 
track ; but here again the size is a 
clue. The snipe and the woodcock, 
too, make tracks of that kind, but 
when they land in a moist place 
they always begin to bore with 
their long bills in search of worms. 
The neat round holes left by the 
boring are always to be found 
where snipe and woodcock have 
been. Turkeys are often allowed to 
run in wooded river bottoms. The 
inexperienced might mistake their tracks for 
heron tracks, but a comparison of the illustrations 
shows a marked difference in their footprints. It 
is impossible to tell the tracks of the wild turkey 
from those of the domestic bird. 

It is easy to recognize a snake’s track, but it 
requires keen observation to discover in which 
direction the snake was traveling. When a snake 
moves, he propels himself along by a wavelike 
movement of his scales. That, together with a slight 
twisting of the entire body, tends to shove up the 
dirt a little at the curve of the track. The dirt piles 
up on the side of the curve away from which the 
snake is moving. If that is not quite clear, examine 
the sketch of the snake’s track. 

The turtle clumsily bumps his lower shell and 
drags his tail as he walks, leaving an unmistakable 
record—a broad trail in the dust edged with a fringe 
of claw marks. 

The lizard, unless he is in a very great hurry, 
drags his tail, and so leaves a fine line between 
the delicate little tracks on each side. 

Crawfish often walk abroad on summer nights. 
They creep forward along the muddy shore and 
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drag their tails behind them. The imperfect claws 
on the walking feet leave characteristic double 
indentations for each footprint. To the inexperi- 
enced the track of a crawfish is a very mystifying 
thing. Fishermen who find them often have a fine 
time talking about the strange little animal that 
must have made such peculiar tracks. It is quite 
a “comedown”’ to learn that the strange record 
was left behind by a plain old -‘craw daddy.” 

Raccoon tracks and opossum tracks are much 
alike. The raccoon has a claw on its “thumb” and 
the opossum has none; moreover, the opossum’s 
thumb is more prominent than the raccoon’s. That 
is the only sure distinction between the tracks of 
the two. 

In many of the Eastern states the woodchuck is 
common, and his track, seldom seen except in the 
fresh sand at the mouth of his hole, is as easily 
recognized as the track of his relative, the prairie 
dog. 

A rather disconcerting mistake, though it is often 
made, is confusing a pig’s track with that of a 
deer. As a matter of fact, it is not always the 
easiest thing in the world to tell the two apart, 
but there are certain things that if kept in mind 
will help: a pig’s track is spread more than a 
deer’s track, and is usually deeper, because the 
pig walks more heavily and clumsily than the deer ; 
moreover, the dewclaws of the pig often leave 
marks, but the deer’s dewclaws, being higher up, 
seldom do. If there are several of the tracks to 
study it is easy to average your observations and 
tell unmistakably whether it is a pig or a deer that 
made the trail. A skilled hunter can tell the differ- 
ent kinds of deer by their trails and can distin- 
guish the tracks of a buck from those of a doe. 

Some wild animals’ tracks are even more like 
those of certain domestic animals than the tracks 





of deer are like those of pigs. For example, the 
wolves and the foxes leave tracks that are strik- 
ingly like those made by dogs of the same size. 
But it is possible to distinguish whether they are 
the tracks of dogs or those of their near relatives. 
Wolf and fox tracks are much cleaner cut than 
those of dogs. In the tracks of the wild animals each 
pad more often shows up clearly. Wolves and foxes 
take much longer strides than do dogs of the same 
size. There are also certain differences in the gait. 
How often have you noticed a dog trotting along 
swinging his hind quarters slightly forward? His 
hind feet are outrunning his front feet. The next 
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time you see a dog running in that way look at his 
tracks. You will observe that they weave in and 
out, and a line connecting a number of the foot- 
prints would have a decidedly zigzag appearance. 
A wolf or a fox never runs in that way. The sketch 
of a fox track shown here is very characteristic. 
That of a wolf is much like it except in size. 
Compare it with the dim track made by the aver- 
age dog, and you will see why it is that every good 
tracker can tell a wolf’s track from a dog’s. In the 
case of the fox, the tracker has a further advantage 
in the fact that. the fox often allows his heavy 
brush to drag and thereby leaves a definite trail. 

Many animals “toe in’ as they walk—a habit 
that is most marked in the badger and the porcu- 
pine. 

The weasel, the ferret, the fisher and the marten 
all make much the same kind of track, but the 
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size gives the clue. If the track is short, say less 
than two and one half inches long, it is probably 
one of the first two; if longer, it is probably one 
of the second two. And here a knowledge of the 
habits of the animals will help. Very likely, too, 
only one of the four animals lives in the locality. 
You should know which one it is. 

Beaver tracks are not common in these days, 
but you may come across them on the banks of a 
stream or a pond deep in the woods. 

The bear is so shy that you might never suspect 
its presence, when in fact it lives in your locality. 
It is more than likely that almost every swamp or 
canebrake in the South that covers two hundred 
acres or more is the hiding place of at least one 
wary old bear. If you live near such a place, kee) 
an eye out for footprints. 

Squirrels are common in the woods all over th: 
country, and muskrats are almost as common i! 
the streams and canals, but how few of us knov 
the trails of those two animals! Merely to be ab! 
to recognize the common tracks is a triumph for 
modern American. 
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For a Girl— 


What a Gift!! 





EVEN. for Her Daintiness, Miss America, 
here is a gift really fine enough—this com- 
plete Manicure Kit, exactly the kind of acces- 
sories used by professionals. Fully —o 
tained in c test leather ket 

slip into a handbag. Takes up so little room! 


Beautifully Finished 


Besides style pictured hers, there are many 
styles of of sets of KEE UTTER make to 
choose osm pha of utmost value. 
See these handsome, practical gifts for girls ! 


Simmons HARDWARE Co. 
“The recollection of QUALITY 


remains long after the 


PRICE is forgotten.” 
Trademark E. c SIMMONS 


Registered. 





Give Wisely This porn 
Shop early — but choose useful, lastin; 
satisfying gifts that are trademark 


KEEN KUTTER 


Manicure Sets, 


Scissors, Penknives, etc., etc. 




















REAL BRAND-NEW 
U. S. ARMY COMPASSES FOR 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA 


HE U.S. Army offers the boys of 

America a chance to own a regular 
Army compass. These compasses are 
brand-new, have never been used, and 
were made in Switzerland. They are 
fitted with a luminous arrow making it 
just as easy to tell the direction in the 
dark as in daylight. 


‘ou can have your choice of two kinds. The 
first kind is a heavy, bronze compass, two 
inches in diameter, with a strong cover to 

rotect the glass. It has a floating metal 
ial which tells the exact direction and is 
fitted with a nice brass ring so that you can 
carry it on your belt. This kind sells for 
one dollar. The other kind is a “watch com- 
ass” with an open, bronze case and has a 
oating metal dial and a luminous arrow. 
It is sen inch and a half in diameter and can 
be worn on your watch chain or fob. This 
kind ¢ sells for fifty cents. 


These compasses are exactly the same as 
those carried by the American soldiers in 
the World War. Because they are correct 
and well made they saved many of our 
men from being lost and were a great help 
in the night raids on No Man’s Land. 

They cost the Government from four to 
five times as much as the sales price, but 
the Government wants every boy to have 
one and to know how to use it. Erery boys’ 
club should order a compass for every member 
and the price is so low that every boy can 
afford one. 

Just make out a money order for the 
right amount and address your letter to 


DEPARTMENT “*F” 
ENGINEER SUPPLY OFFICER 
INTERMEDIATE RESERVE DEPOT, U.S.ARMY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Easy terms, only a few cents a day. 


. Shows all instruments. Trial blank enclosed, 


— Wurlitzer Co., ao iand 


117 E. 4th 


F cine . [. Jackson Eivd. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
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United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign 
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PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 


N4EMIA is a condition in which the blood 

is diseased or is too watery. It may have 

no apparent cause, or it may accompany some 

general disease like malaria or cancer. Usu- 

ally it is more or less amenable to treatment; 

either the cause may be removed or the qual- 

ity of the blood may be improved with tonics 
or with other appropriate remedies. 

There is one form of anemia, however, that 
strongly resists treatment of all sorts, and 
that therefore is called pernicious. The dis- 
ease begins insidiously with gradual loss of 
strength, diminishing appetite, listlessness, pal- 
lor, shortness of breath, palpitations and the 
swelling of the ankles toward night. It is not 
until the symptoms have persisted for some 
time that the sufferer is ready to admit that 
he is ill. Besides those symptoms there is in 
some cases more or less indigestion, or nervous 
disturbances that indicate a hardening of the 
spinal cord; and there may be either consid- 
erable pain or merely a tingling and numbness 
in the hands and feet. As a rule the mind is 
not affected, though there may be loss of 
memory and irritability. In typical cases the 
symptoms persist and increase in severity; 
occasional respites may raise false hopes, but 
finally the sufferer dies from exhaustion. 

Although true pernicious anemia is incur- 
able, not all cases diagnosed as pernicious are 
so serious as that. When the true cause can be 
discovered and removed the disease is re- 
garded as secondary. In other words the doc- 
tors reserve the name pernicious for those 
cases that they fail to cure. 

The causes of many cured cases have been 
intestinal worms,—hookworms or tapeworms, 
—abscesses under the teeth or pyorrhea, 
chronic appendicitis, gall-bladder disease, dis- 
eased tonsils, intestinal putrefaction and auto- 
intoxication, and so forth. If any of those 
things are found and can be removed the 
patient is fortunate; if no cause can be found 
the patient must be treated on general prin- 
ciples with a generous diet, fresh air and 
tonics (especially arsenic, but not quinine or 
iron). In some instances marked improve- 
ment, if not a cure, has followed the internal 
use of radium emanations; in other instances 
transfusion of blood has helped greatly. 
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WHAT IF IT HAD BEEN GOLD? 


ORN a farmer, always a farmer; that 

seems to have been the motto of the 
Chinese whom Mr. Sam Dean characterizes 
in Asia as the “most unprogressive specimen” 
he ever saw. No doubt there are many others 
like him in China. 

I met him, says Mr. Dean, on a terraced 
hill, which I soon discovered was his farm. 
A recent storm had partly destroyed one of 
the terraces and disclosed an outcrop of coal. 
While I was examining the vein the fellow 
came toiling up from the valley with a bas- 
ketful of earth on his back and poured it 
over the coal. 

“Why in the world don’t you dig the coal 
and market it?” I asked. “You can get eight 
dollars a ton for it in Peking, and I warrant 
you don’t earn more than thirty dollars a 
year at farming.” 

He stared at me. Obviously he had not 
known that even a “foreign devil” could be 
so ignorant. “I guess you haven’t been in 
China very long,” he said; “any fool can see 
that I’m not a miner, but a farmer!” 
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‘*_ --- And Look What I Got’’ 


BE IT PATRICK-DULUTH Mackinaw or 
Patrick-Duluth Overcoat, you will prize it 
as the best Christmas gift you ever received. 


Both made of north country wool “from 
sheep that thrive in the snow.” Both “bigger 
than weather,” yet neither heavy nor bulky. 


Both comfortable, easy fitting as only Patrick- 
Duluth garments can be. 


Only Patrick-Duluth garments have the 
green and black label signifying Patrick qual- 
ity—ask “dad” or mother to look for it when 
they go Christmas shopping. Send for latest catalog. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILLS 


DULUTH 


F. A. PATRICK & CO., Proprietors 


MINNESOTA 


Sole manufacturers of both cloth and garments 





& Pure Northern Wool Srom sheep that thrive in othe snow" 













fondest dreams. 
yourself. 


the splendid Free Book. Think of the fun it will be. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE BOOK ! 


and SPORTS, you simply MUST have this 
remarkable book. Be sure to state your age. 


Mail the Coupon 


or a postal card will do. No charge whatever. You 
receive this book absolutely FREE, by first mail. 
Write today and learn about our special offer to 
readers of Youth’s Companion. 


Farmer Burns School 
2508 Railway Exchange Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 





Wrestling isa fine, clean, manly sport. 


Burns, Universities and by the Government. For physical Development it is greater than all other 

Graduate exercises combined. The Y.M.C. A. at Gary, Indiana, sent for Farmer Burns to teach them 

from wrestling—the secrets that win. The next season they won the N Farmer 
Wi i Burns has trained six world’s champions. 1 you wish to win at sport oh need his coaching. 

? All parents approve these lessons. They teach cleanliness of mind and body— 

how to train—how to develop your physique—how to improve your wind—your endurance 

your power—your health—how to attain skill—poise—confidence—courage. Farmer Burns 

will teach you how to win, to be a leader, an athletic marvel. You can develop beyond your 


You will be inspired by his coaching. You will develop powers astonishing to 
You wiil learn to master and easily control men and boys much larger than yourself. 


Now Is Your Opportunity 


Think of the sw 

master some of Farmer Burns’ science—science he taught the Great 

he can pusitively teach you. You will be intensely interested. 

Fine 32 page, fully illustrated Book, packed 1 we of 

information and 

will be furnished FREE to readers who write at ONCE. 
LL SP 


from Worlds Champions 


Do you want to know the 
wonderful wrestling secrets of the Worlds 
Champions — secrets never before 
revealed? Do you want to EXCEL 
at wrestling and all other sports? 
Do you want to learn right at your 
own home? For the time this 
opportunity is open to you. 


Farmer Burns 


and 
Frank Gotch 


the two most scientific wrestlers 

of the world, have prepared a marvelous 
>» course of instructions. Not 
until they had retired would 
these Masters consent to re- 
veal secrets that took years 
to work out and perfect. 
This information is a revela- 
tion to boys and men wishing 
to become expert wrestlers 
and leading athletes. 


King of Clean Sports 


tis being widely encouraged in Churches, 





This is surely YOUR eqpertanity. Do not 
miss it. Sit right down and send the coupon for 
rises in store for your friends when you 
rank Gotch. It is really wonderful how 


tricks just off the 
If you have ambitions to 


ress. ry limit 
XCEL IN WRESTLING 





FREE BOOK COUPON 


Farmer Burns, 2508 Railway Sa ae a Bldg. 


Please send me at once your Free Book as advertised. and ex- 
plain your special offer to readers of Youth’s Companion. 
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- s least seventy million hands and 
thirty-five million faces are washed 
three or more times every day with 
Ivory Soap. 


A simple matter to be sure,—this keep- 





ing the hands and face feeling and look- 
ing right—a mere part of the day’s 
routine,—yet when you stop to think of 
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IVORY SOAP 





it, how well it proves the all-round ex- 


cellence of Ivory Soap and its all-round 
suitability for bath, toilet, shampoo, 
nursery and fine laundry. 


Only a soap that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired could become so fixed a part of 
our daily lives. Let just one of Ivory’s 
qualities be lacking and it soon would 
be classed as simply another soap among 
the many that may claim the honor of 
our acquaintance temporarily but not 
our life-long every-day friendship. 


In Ivory is found every one of the seven 
qualities that soap should have to be 
safe and efficient—and must have to be 
permanently acceptable for any and all 
uses. Abundant lather, easy rinsing, 
mildness, purity, whiteness, fragrance, 
“it floats’’-—no one can ask more of 
soap, no one should be satisfied with less. 





Whenever soap comes in contact with 
the skin — use Ivory. 











